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The reoort of the research project, "A Competency Pattern Approach to 
Curriculum Construction in Distributive Teacher Education," is presented in 

volumes . 



Vn-I.imp I includes a Philosophy of Distributive Education, the Critical Tasks 
„ HiP-h School Distributive Education Teacher-Coordinator, the Professional 

statistical ayalyses and profiles of participants in the ^tu y. 



painstaking work she did in developing the materials for these volumes. The 

. • J -C/^1 1 /MHO • 



volumes are organized as follows: 



Volume II 



Volume III 



Volume IV 



Department Stores 
Variety Stores 
Food Stores 
Service Stations 
Wholesaling 
Hotels/Motels 
Restaurants 



Research workers who are concerned with curriculum research regarding teacher 
education will find Volume I to be of particular interest. 



Curriculum workers concerned with high school, post secondary and adult 

methods" used Obtaining the data 

included iA these "volumes and for concepts and generalizations concerning market- 
ing and economics, the reader should refer to Chapter V, Volume . 
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SUMMARY OF THE PROJECT 



Grant No. OE-6-85-044 

Title: M A Competency Pattern Approach to Curriculum Construction in Distributive 

Teacher Education” 

Project Director: oucy C. Crawford 

Institution: Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Duration: September 25, 1965 - November 30, 1967 



The Problem: The problem was to determine competencies needed by a high school 

disiribut ive education teacher-coordinator to effectively conduct a distributive 
education program and then to determine the experiences to include in a teacher 
education program to develop these competencies. The approach to this problem 
was to construct a competency pattern for the job of the distributive education 
teacher-coordinator. The specific objectives of the study were (1) to determine 
the basic beliefs concerning distributive education; (2) to determine the crit- 
ical tasks in the job of the distributive education teacher-coordinator; (3) to 
determine the professional competencies needed to perform these tasks; (4) to 
determine the technical competencies needed by the teacher-coordinator to develop 
competencies needed by workers to enter and advance in a distributive occupation. 



Scope of the Study: The study involved all distributive education state super- 

visory and teacher education personnel in the United States and its territories; 
forty-eight distributive education teacher-coordinators selected because of 
their successful experience; and four hundred distributive workers at the entry, 
supervisory and management levels. 



Methods : A variation of Q-methodology was used to determine the basic beliefs 

concerning alT"phase’s of the distributive education program. In-depth group 
interviews were used to determine the perceptions of selected distributive edu- 
cation state supervisors, teacher educators and teacher-coordinators concerning 
the critical tasks of the distributive education teacher-coordinator in relation 
to the philosophy of distributive education. Competencies needed to perform the 
agreed-upon tasks were drawn from the literature and evaluated by selected dis- 
tributive teacher educators. Interviews were conducted with workers in 76 jobs 
in a two-step career continuum in seven categories of distributive businesses 
and with the supervisors of these jobs in order to determine the critical tasks 
of these workers. Competencies needed to perform these tasks were drawn from the 
literature, from personal experience of the investigators and from discussions 
with business leaders. The competencies were evaluated by selected specialists 
representing the distributive businesses studied and selected distributive edu- 
cation teacher educators. Technical teaching competencies based on the competen- 
cies needed by distributive workers were then identified and evaluated by 
selected distributive teacher educators. A Committee of Consultants and a 
Distributive Advisory Committee were used. 
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Pertinent Findings : There was a high degree of agreement among distributive 

education state supervisors, assistant supervisors and teacher educators regard- 
ing 96 basic beliefs concerning distributive education. These beliefs, as a 
philosophy of distributive education, form the theoretical structure for this 
research. The three groups who participated in c in-depth group interviews re- 
garding the critical tasks in the job of the teacher-coordinator rated 179 of 
the 187 tasks in the critical task card-sort as "critical.” A total of 233 pro- 
fessional competencies were deemed necessary to effectively perform the agreed- 
upon critical tasks. These competencies are grouped around the following job 
functions: teaching, guidance, coordination, public relations and operation and 

administration. Technical teaching competencies (subject matter know-how), 
clustered around nine areas: advertising, communications, display, human rela- 

tions, mathematics, merchandising, product and service knowledge, operations and 
management and selling were identified and evaluated. In addition, a set of con- 
cepts and generalizations concerning marketing and economic understandings have 
also been evaluated. 












Values: The findings from this study should be of value to distributive 

education personnel at all levels, but especially to distributive teacher 
educators. The results not only provide a basis for curriculum decisions in 
distributive teacher education but provide content for several distributive 
education courses. Curriculum workers concerned with high school and post- 
secondary curriculum development will find the results of the job analyses of 
selected distributive jobs useful in curriculum construction. Personnel in 
other vocational fields should also find the results useful as a comparison 
with present and potential competency studies in these fields. 

Further Research Planned: The construction of educational objectives to develop 

the professional and technical competencies needed by the distributive education 
teacher-coordinator is planned as Phase II of this research study. A national 
seminar to disseminate the findings of Phase I and Phase II of the study and to 
provide instruction by nationally recognized curriculum authorities on the pro- 
cess of curriculum construction has been proposed as Phase III of the study. 

In Phase IV of this study, the construction of a model distributive teacher 
education curriculum design based on the findings of this study will be under- 
taken . 

Recommendations: Further research is needed to determine the best way to 

develop the competencies (professional and technical) needed by the distributive 
education teacher-coordinator to effectively conduct a distributive education 
curriculum. Answers to such questions as sequence of learning experiences, 
amount and kind of occupational experiences, amount and kind of student teaching 
experiences should be sought through experimentation. Curriculum research 
should be undertaken to determine the distributive education curriculum needed 
at the high school, post-secondary and adult levels to develop the technical 
competencies identified in this research. The immediate need is to construct 
and classify educational objectives to develop these competencies according to 
complexity. Since this study was limited to the job of the high school distri- 
butive education teacher-coordinator, similar studies should be made concerning 
the job of the post-secondary teacher-coordinator the state supervisor, the 
teacher educator and the adult instructor. The fourth step in this research, 
which identified and evaluated critical tasks and competencies needed by workers 
in 76 selected distributive occupations in seven categories of distributive 
business, should be replicated in other sections of the nation to ascertain 
whether or not there are sectional differences in competencies needed by these 
workers. In addition, depth research should be conducted concerning certain jobs 
not included in this research because these jobs are usually not available to 
high school students. Some of these jobs are those concerned with industrial 
selling, real estate and insurance selling and route selling. More research is 
needed in the wholesale field, since the research regarding wholesaling in this 
study is very limited. In the petroleum field, research is needed in all 
aspects of the business except for the service station, since this study considered 
only jobs in the service station in the identification and validation of critical 
tasks and competencies. Measuring instruments are needed to evaluate identified 
competencies of the distributive education teacher-coordinator and of the distri- 
butive workers included in this study. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The Problem ; la an attempt to determine competencies a distributive education 
teacher-coordinator needs in order to effectively conduct a distributive edu- 
cation program in a secondary school and then to determine the experiences to 
include in a teacher education program to develop these competencies a study, 
entitled ”A Competency Pattern Approach to Curriculum Construction in Distri- 
butive Teacher Education,” was begun in September, 1965. The research project 
was funded under Section 4(c) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The 
approach to this problem was to construct a competency pattern for the job of 
the distributive education teacher-coordinator which may be used as the basis 
of curriculum construction and program procedure. 

Background of the Problem: Staffing a distributive education program of the 

magnitude envisioned by the President’s Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education and by Congress, as revealed in the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, is a task of staggering proportions. Beaumont has predicted that the 
distributive education program may increase over seven-fold. The need for 
training additional teachers has quickened the interest of colleges and uni- 
versities in offering distributive teacher education. Some states are estab- 
lishing distributive teacher education in two or more institutions. Thus, 
from the standpoint of the number of persons to be educated for distributive 
education positions and from the point of view of the number of schools to be 
engaged in preparing distributive educators, the need is great. Even more 
important to the development of the distributive education field than the 
increasing number of teacher education institutions and the students enrolled 
therein is the quality of teacher education the students receive. The need 
for sound research on which to base curriculum decisions prompted this study. 

Definition and Explanation of Ttprms: Definitions of eighteen terms concerning 

the distributive education program are found in Table 4 of Chapter II. Other 
terms as they are used in this study are: 

Competency Pattern : A structural arrangement of professional and 

technical competencies needed by the distributive education teacher- 
coordinator to effectively perform critical tasks that are consistent 
with the philosophy of distributive education. The elements of the 
competency pattern are: 

a. Philosophy : i Basic beliefs regarding definitions, aims 
and objectives, guidance, coordination, curriculum, 
operation and administration, and teacher education. 

# * 

b. Critical Tasks : Identifiable units of behavior that will 

accomplish a desired purpose that isessential to the on- 
going distributive education program. 

c. Pr ofessional Competencies (Professional Know-How): The 

knowledges, understandings , skills and attitudes necessary 
to perform agreed-upon critical tasks. 

d. Technical Teaching Competencies (Technical Know-How): The 
knowledges, understandings, skills and attitudes necessary 
to develop the technical competencies needed by distribu- 
tive workers. 



Competencies : 

Knowledge : The recall of specifics and universals, the recall of methods 

and processes and the recall of a pattern. 



Understanding : The power to make experience intelligible by applying con 
cepts and theories; the comprehension of ideas and the ability to use ab- 
stractions in particular and concrete situations. 
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I Skill: A rather high level of mental ability; the ability to use one’s 

knowledge effectively and readily in execution of performances; the 
ability to analyze, synthesize and evaluate. (Emphasis on mental skills, 
but may include psychomotor skills) 

} 

Attitude: A mental position, a feeling or an emotion toward a- fact^or 

state; a” predisposition to act in a certain way; a state of readiness 
that influences a person to act in a given manner. 

Review of Related Research: A review of literature and research was made to^ 

examine studies related to competency and to consider research methodology which 
might be used in the design of this research project. A bibliography of refer- 
I ences used in the developmental phase of the four steps of the study is found in 
! Appendix A. Some of the studies of special significance to the design of this 

; study are cited here. 

| 

; Studies related to teacher competency have been made in each of the voca- 
tional and practical arts areas: Street (1953) , who participated in the Southern 

States Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, developed a competency 
pattern for the area of industrial arts. The following excerpt from Street’s 
I dissertation had a profound influence on the design for this study: 

The findings of this investigation are relevant to the 
| improvement of educational programs in general, and to 

teacher training programs more specifically. Competency 
is basic to the construction of a curriculum for teacher 
education. Out of such a consideration of desired com- 
I petency come the aims, objectives, and learning exper- 

| iences which constitute a valid program of teacher train- 

ing. Competency is (or should be) basic to any state 
plan for teacher certification, and to be certificated, 

I the prospective teacher must need demonstrate a required 

degree of competency. Furthermore, adequate descriptions 
j of the HPsir pH competenc ies are basic to all in-service 

programs designed to facilitate teacher growth. In like 
; manner, evaluation of teacher growth, and teacher up— 

j grading in terms of state certification and salary sche- 

dule, must be related to the achievement of a higher level 
of professional competence. For these reasons, teacher 
training institutions should be evaluated in terms of 
| adequate programs designed to equip teachers with the 

| needed elements of competency. 

| Walsh (1958) made an inventory of teacher competencies in Trade and 

■ Industrial Education by submitting a list of 107 competencies, refined by 46 

| experts, to successful teachers, state and local supervisors, and teacher educa- 

\ tors. The findings from the study indicated that the list of competencies was 
a valid one. From the list of 107 items, 3 were rated ’’most important” and 94 
i ’’very important”. There was a high degree of association between ratings of 
the 107 competencies by the three groups: teachers, supervisors, and teacher 

j educators. 

Beamer’s study, "Reconstruction of the Undergraduate Professional 
Courses in Agricultural Education at the University of Tennesse” (1956) is 
an excellent example of the reconstruction of a curriculum based on findings 
j from research. This study was limited to the professional courses in the 

f curriculum, but Beamer recommended that similar studies be made in relation 

r to technical and general education. Through interviews and questionnaires, 

| Beamer defined the job of the teacher of vocational agriculture, gathered 

| data on the importance of certain abilities in teaching vocational agriculture, 

j and obtained evidences of strengths and weaknesses in the professional train- 

I ing of teachers of vocational agriculture. 
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In studying competencies critical to the homemaking teacher, Luehning (1954) 
constructed an instrument to discern the degree to which a given teacher 
possessed these competencies. The procedure used was as follows: 



Through interview and re— interviews with 60 leaders in 
the field of homemaking education 22 traits were deemed 



to be objective, valid, comprehensive, and to have 



bearing on the issue. In order to conform to the cri- 
teria personality factors were ruled out . An instru- 
ment composed of five parts was used. A small sample 
of ten homemaking teachers was used in obtaining 
ratings which required an average of 15 hours for 
each teacher subject. 



Kessell (1956) studied the critical requirements for Secondary School 
Business Teachers through the use of the critical incidents technique. He 
obtained critical incident data through personal interviews with fifty secon- 
dary school administrators and fifty business teachers randomly selected from 
an area within a fifty-mile radius of Madison, Wisconsin. The findings indi- 
cated that school administrators attached as much importance to the non- 
instructional aspects of the business teacher’s position as to the instruc- 
tional duties; that business teachers appeared to be more concerned with their 
instructional than with their non-instructional responsibilities; and that 
such factors as sex, age, salary, preparation, teaching experience and bus- 
iness experience did not significantly affect the business teacher s ef ec- 
tiveness or ineffectiveness in handling problems. 



Samson (1964) determined the critical requirements for the performance 
of secondary school distributive education teacher-coordinators through the use 
of an adaptation of the critical incidents technique. Four groups reported 
critical incidents: Student learners, supervising school administrators, 

faculty members, and training sponsors associated with 31 state-approved dis- 
tributive education programs at Iowa public high schools. A total of 1548 
critical incidents producing 1574 critical behaviors were collected. These 
behaviors were classified into six categories: Student Discipline and Control, 

Direction of Club Program and Projects, Administration and Operation of the 
Program, Instructional Activities, Coordination, and Personal and Professional 
Relationships. Within these six categories, a total of 127 critical require- 
ments (77 effective and 50 ineffective) were developed. 



The competency pattern was originally conceived and developed by the 
Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational Administration. This group, 
whose major purpose was the improvement of preparation programs for educational 
administration, was a part of a $3,400,000 nation-wide research project financed 
largely by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Members of the group considered three 
previous efforts to organize the elements of competency into patterns: 

Richards’ Formula; the Critical Incidents Technique; and the Job Analysis 
Technique. To the good features of these approaches this group added the 
dimension of the basic theory underlying the job of the educational adminis- 
trator . 



Appropriateness of the Competency Pattern to the Projec t: The fact that the 

competency pattern has been applied to a number of different jobs in educational 
administration and in the area of industrial arts and that it has ^proved use u 
as a basis for experimentation and testing in the field of educational 
administration made it appear that it would prove equally applicable to the 
field of distributive education. 



Methodology: Logan found the use of what he termed a ’’Primary Development 

Comm i 1 1 e e "~ e x t r eme 1 y helpful in refining a tentative list of principles of oper- 
ating an in-school distributive education program before this list was sub- 
mitted to an Evaluating Committee. 
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Tennyson’s study, ”An Analysis of the Professional Guidance Positions of 
Certified Secondary School Counselors in Missouri,” illustrates an in-depth 
j study of a job "as it is” and "as it ought to be”. Tennyson developed a universe 
I of 300 statements concerning the job of the professional guidance counselor. He 
| mailed a questionnaire to 152 counselors in Missouri and later made personal visits 

j to 29 of the participants. These 300 items were divided into 5 basic areas of 

counselor assistance to (a) students, (b) teachers, (c) administrators, (d) parents 
l and community, and (e) research. Tennyson asked each respondent to identify func- 
| tions that he performed and his perception of whether he should perform these same 

f functions. He also asked the respondents to note the time they ’’now spend" on the 

various responsibilities and functions and the time they ’’ideally should spend". 

( Two open-end questions were included regarding the responsibilities which restrict 
usefulness and functions and responsibilities not included in the questionnaire. 

[ Tennyson’s study made it possible for Schmidt, Lund, and Soldahl to use 

l the Q-sort in further studies of the secondary school counselor’s position. 

L' 

This investigator felt that since data regarding the distributive education 
teacher-coordinator's job had not been quantified, it was more appropriate in this 
study to use card-sorts without the forced-choice distribution required in Q- 
methodology. The items in the card-sorts were structured, in that an hypothesis 
[ was built into each item. 

j Design of the Study : A feature of the over-all design of this research was the 
use of two advisory committees, two reactor groups and a group of local resource 
I personnel. A Committee of Consultants, composed of nationally recognized experts 
[ in the field of distributive education, distribution, and school administration 
[ assisted in the development of the statements of basic beliefs that form the 
{ philosophy of distributive education underlying this research. Selected members 
of this committee reviewed statements of critical tasks and competencies, eval- 
uated the physical construction of the instruments, and reviewed the interpreta- 
tion of the findings. The names of the members of this committee are listed in- 
side the cover of this report . 

; A Distributive Advisory Committee, composed of nationally recognized 

j authorities in personnel management, served as consultants for the technical 

I phase of the study. The Distributive Advisory Committee was composed of seven 

I sub-committees, representing the seven categories of distributive business 

; selected for study. Members of these sub-committees assisted in identifying 

entry and career jobs studied in Step IV of the research. They also reviewed 
the interview guides used in the structured interviews. Selected members of the 
Distributive Advisory Committee, paired with a distributive teacher educator, 

| evaluated the tentative list of competencies needed by distributive workers and 
! the list of technical competencies (subject matter know-how) needed by distri- 
S butive education teacher-coordinators. The names of the Distributive Advisory 
1 Committee members and Technical Specialists are listed on the inside of the back 
page of this report. Two reactor groups were used. Re r ; c t or Group I was com- 
posed of all state supervisory and teacher education personnel included on the 
l U. S. Office of Education Directory, October 1965; Reactor Group II was composed 

\ of 48 teacher-coordinators, 8 teacher educators and 8 state supervisors carefully 

j selected according to a criteria. 



A group of local resource personnel from Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
provided assistance throughout the study and especially during the developmental 
phase of the research. Teacher educators from each of the vocational services 
reviewed statements of basic beliefs to insure their consistency with widely 
accepted principles of vocational education. An educational psychologist re- 
viewed the list of professional competencies for accuracy, appropriateness and 
comprehensiveness . 



Procedures ; Since the procedures varied, the procedures for each step will be 



given in detail in the chapter of the report describing that step of the research 
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Pertinent Findings: The findings of this research study are reported in Chapters 

| f _ V. I n C hapt er II, ninety-six basic beliefs concerning definitions, aims and 
objectives, guidance, coordination, curriculum, administration and teacher educa- 
tion are presented as a philosophy of distributive education, which serves as a 
theoretical structure on which this research is erected. In Chapter III, the 
perceptions of selected teacher-coordinators, state supervisors and teacher ®^ u- 
cators regarding the job of the distributive education teacher-coordinator s ow 
a high degree of correlation among the three groups of distributive education 
personnel. The 179 critical tasks agreed upon by the three groups are reported 
in terms of their relative importance. The tasks are clustered around the follow- 
ing job functions: teaching, guidance, coordination, public relations, operations 

and administration, and total school program. The actual and ideal percentage of 
time devoted to the above functions indicates the need for more time to be spent 
on coordination and less time on administration and total school program. The 
reaction of the participants to the question concerning jobs that impede the work 
of the distributive education teacher-coordinator further reveals the concern 
that such activities as supervising study halls, bus duty, record keeping, etc., 
hamper the professional activities of the distributive education teacher-coordi- 
nator. In Chapter IV, the professional competencies needed to perform the agreed- 
upon critical tasks are reported as knowledges, understandings, attitudes, and 
skills . The professional competencies include 93 in the teaching function; 2o 
in the guidance function; 37 in the coordination function; 30 in the public rela- 
tions function; and 44 in the administration function. Competencies needed o 
perform the critical tasks in the total school program are included in the other 

functions . 



Chapter V includes the technical teaching competencies (subject matter 
know-how) deemed necessary for the distributive education teacher-coordinator to 
develop competencies needed by workers to enter and advance in a distributive 
occupation. These competencies are grouped into nine competency areas identified 
as the subject matter areas of the distributive education curriculum. The areas ^ 
are: selling, advertising, display, merchandising, and operations and management 

(marketing competencies); product and service technology; human relations (social 
sk^l!) • !nd communications and mathematical skills related to distributive occu- 
pations (basic skills) . In addition there is a list of concepts concerned 
with ira rketing and economic understandings which are considered basic to careers 
in distribution. The technical teaching competencies are based on data concern- 
ing critical tasks and competencies needed by workers in 76 selected jobs in seven 
categories of distributive business. A cross-tabulation of the competencies 
needed by these workers is found in Chapter V . Data concerning the tasks in the 
individual jobs and the competencies to perform these tasks are found in Volumes 

II - IV. 

Summary: In this research project, acompetency pattern for the job of the dis- 

tributive education teacher-coordinator has been developed by constructing four 
elements of the pattern: (1) a philosophy of distributive education; (2) cri- 

tical tasks in the job of the distributive education teacher-coordinator; 

(3) professional competencies needed to perform the critical tasks; (4) technical 
competencies needed by the teacher-coordinator to develop competencies needed by 
workers to enter and advance in a distributive occupation. The construction of a 
competency pattern accomplishes the objective of the first phase of the study and 
provides a basis for further consideration of the problem of determining exper- 
iences which should be included in a teacher education program. Further research 
is planned concerning this aspect of the problem. 

This report represents the thoughtful and creative reactions of distribu- 
tive education state supervisory and teacher education personnel from the several 
states; the reactions of a purposive sample of distributive education teacher- 
coordinators, teacher educators and state supervisors; the views of selected dis- 
tributive employees, supervisors and managers; and the careful deliberations of 
a Committee of Consultants and a Distributive Advisory Committee. 
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CHAPTER II 



A PHILOSOPHY OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Introduction 



A unique feature of the competency pattern approach to curriculum construction 
is the philosophical foundation on which other elements of the pattern are struc- 
tured. The first step in this research was to construct a philosophy of distribu- 
tive education which would serve as a foundation not only for this research project 
but for what is hoped will be a chain of research to follow. 

A philosophy of distributive education is but part of larger and more inclusive 
philosophies. As the researchers in educational administration have pointed out, 
a philosophy of education and any of its sub-divisions must be consistent with the 
entire area of social living. Hoving, in The Distribution Revolution , defines 
America’s goal in this way: ’’The true goal of the American way of life is the 

creating of a self-educated and spiritually oriented people.” The goals of secon- 
dary education, proclaimed in the Seven Cardinal Principles of education and re- 
defined in several more recent documents of the American Association of Public 
School Principals, indicate that education accepts its responsibility in helping 
individuals to reach the goals of this democracy. Vocational education has been 
recognized as an important segment of secondary education and has its distinct 
role to play in furthering the aims of secondary schools. Since distributive 
education, as a part of vocational education, is an integral part of the total 
school program, a philosophy of distributive education must be consistent with 
the goals of the secondary school program, of vocational education and with the 
ideals of an American Democracy. 

The Problem: The problem in the first step of the study was to construct a 
philosophy of distributive education by validating a set of basic beliefs concern- 
ing definitions, aims and objectives, guidance, coordination, curriculum, admin- 
istration and teacher education. 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

A variation of Q-methodology was used to provide a basis for constructing a 
philosophy of distributive education to serve as a theoretical foundation for this 
study. A universe of statements of basic beliefs was formulated and tested in the 
form of a card-sort. 

Statements of basic beliefs were drawn from the literature and research in 
distributive education and vocational education ; 1 from speeches at national clinics 
and professional meetings; from conferences with selected leaders, including dis- 
tributive education specialists in the United States Office of Education; and from 
personal experience of the investigator. These statements were mailed in the form 
of a questionnaire 2 to a Committee of Consultants composed of four experts in dis- 
tributive education, a specialist in distributive education from the United States 
Office of Education, a state director of vocational education, a merchant and a 
school administrator. For Committee consideration, the beliefs were organized 
into categories (definitions, aims and objectives, guidance, coordination, curric- 
ulum, administration and teacher education.) The members of the Committee reviewed 
the statements in terms of clarity, scope and soundness. They also added any state 
ments they felt were needed to make the list comprehensive. 



1 See Appendix A for references used in the development of Basic Beliefs. 

2 See Appendix B, Excerpt from Questionnaire to Committee of Consultants. 
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A questionnaire composed of a universe of statements concerning purposes and 
practices of vocational education was also mailed to the Committee of Consultants 
for their reactions. A tentative list of purposes and practices of vocational 
education was developed by H. W. Sanders, former head of the Vocational Education 
Department at V.P.I., from twenty-six pieces of literature, with special attention 
to current literature. 3 At a meeting of the Committee of Consultants held in 
Blacksburg, Virginia, in September 1965, the revised statements of basic beliefs 
concerning distributive education were carefully considered. At this time the 
Committee also selected the most important purposes and practices of vocational 
education from the universe of statements previously submitted to them. 

The investigator then used this list of purposes as a cross-reference to 
determine whether or not the statements of objectives in the Basic Beliefs of 
Distributive Education were consistent with the purposes of Vocational Education. 

The list was also helpful in determining whether or not the list of basic beliefs 
regarding the total program of distributive education was complete. 

The statements of basic beliefs were again revised and resubmitted by mail 
to the Committee of Consultants. After a final revision each of the 96 statements 
was printed on a 3” x 4” card to form a Basic Belief card-sort. To avoid the 
possibility of reaction to the category rather than to the belief, the category, 
such as "definitions,” was not indicated on the card. However, the cards con- 
cerning each category were assembled consecutively in the deck. This structured 
card-sort represented a set of hypotheses, which, if accepted, would become the 
theoretical foundation upon which the other elements in the competency pattern 
would be based. Each participant was also mailed a Profile Questionnaire. 

Population: The Basic Belief card-sort, with answer sheet, was mailed to the 

entire population of distributive education state supervisors; assistant, area, 
and/or district supervisors; and teacher educators as listed on the United States 
Office of Education Directory of October, 1965. This Reactor Group I, sometimes 
l referred to as the Leadership or Leadership Group, was composed of the following 

I sub-groups: 

I 

Sub-Group A State Supervisors 
l Group B Assistant, Area or District 

i * Supervisors 

| Group C Teacher Educators 

Data and Instrumentation: Each respondent was directed to 

the following piles: 

12 3 4 

Agree Partially Neutral Partially 

Agree Disagree 

The respondent could arrange the cards as often as he liked, with no restriction 
on the number of cards in each pile. When the respondent was satisfied with his 
sorting, he recorded his answers on the answer sheet. On the cards which he placed 
in the '^partially agree," "partially disagree," or "disagree" piles, he wrote com- 
ments clarifying the reason for the disagreement. The respondents also completed 
a "Profile" to give demographic information which might be helpful in interpreting 
the results. 

Returns: The exceptionally high percentage of returns on this national mail dis- 

tribut i o n is indicative of the interest and concern of those having active respon- 
sibility for the distributive education program. Table 1 shows the percentage 
of returns by the three sub-groups of Reactor Group I . Only the returns of those 
who completed in full both the reactions to the Basic Belief card-sort and the 
Profile were considered usable. 



N = 53 

N = 57 
N = 62 

sort the cards into 
5 

Disagree 



3 See Appendix A for references used in development of list of purposes and 
practices of vocational education. 

^ Profile Questionnaire, Appendix B. 
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TABLE 1 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RETURNS OF REACTIONS TO BASIC BELIEFS 
CONCERNING DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AND 
PROFILES OF THE RESPONDENTS 





Number* 


Basic 

Belief 

Reactions 

Returned 


% 


Profiles 

Returned 


% 


Individuals 
Returning 
Both Instru- 
ments 

No. % 


State Supervisors 


53 


51 


96.2 


51 


96.2 


49 


92.5 


Assistant State 
Supervisors 


57 


50 


87.7 


51 


89.5 


49 


86.0 


Teacher Educators 


62 


58 


93.5 


61 


98.4 


55 


88.7 


Total Number 


172 


159 


92.4 


163 


94.8 


153 


89.0 



*The total number in each category listed in the Directory of the United 
States Office of Education, October 1965, with the exception of 3 listed as state 
directors and 2 assistant supervisors who changed jobs. 
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ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 



One hundred fifty three state supervisory and teacher education personnel 
responded to the ninety six statements of Basic Beliefs concerning Distributive 
Education as it ought to be and submitted a Profile. Asa measure of *5®^egree 
to which they agreed with each of these statements of belief, their responses 
were assigned numeric values on a 5-point scale 5 and the arithmetic average of 
these values was computed for each statement. An average of 1.0 would 
total agreement while an average of 5.0 would mean total disagreement. Although 
the largest average for any of the ninety six statements of belief was only l* y > 
the numerous comments by the reactors provided a basis for revision of a number 
of the statements. Selected members of the Committee of Consultants reviewed 
the tentative revision of the statements, after which a further revision was 
made. It was decided to re-submit twelve cards about which the comments showed 
concern and on which the arithmetic average was greater than 1.50. Gui 2 e r K l)y 
the returns from the reaction to this re— submission, a final revision o ese 

twelve statements was made. 



In the interest of ascertaining the relative degree of agreement among the 
three sub-groups of respondents, Spearman’s rank order correlation coefficient, 
corrected for tied ranks, was used for comparing the sub-groups pairwise and 
Kendall’s coefficient of concordance was utilized as a measure of the over-all 
agreement of the three sub-groups. These coefficients were computed for each 
of the seven categories of beliefs and for all categories combined. The coeffi 
cients of concordance are listed in Table 2 and the rank order correlation 
coefficients are presented in Table 3. 



In veiw of the magnitude of these coefficients, it is evident that the three 
sub-groups of respondents did substantially agree in regard to the statements ol 

belief . 



Although, as previously explained, the beliefs were not originally submitted 
in categories to Reactor Group I, the report of the analysis and interpretation of 
the findings is organized so that beliefs are grouped in the following categories: 
definitions, aims and objectives, guidance, coordination, curriculum, administra- 
tion and teacher education. 



Tables 4-10 show each belief as it has been revised and the composite mean 
of degree of agreement when the statements were originally submitted. 



5 The numeric values assigned were: 
4-partially disagree, and 5-disagree . 



1-agree , 2-part ially agree, 3-neutral, 
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TABLE 2 



COEFFICIENTS OF CONCORDANCE OF REACTIONS OF STATE 
SUPERVISORS, ASSISTANT STATE SUPERVISORS AND 
TEACHER EDUCATORS TO BASIC BELIEFS 
CONCERNING DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



Categories of Belief Coefficients of 

Concordance 



Definitions 



I Objectives 

| Guidance 

I Coordination 

\ Curriculum 

| Organization and 

I Administration 

Teacher Education 



r 4 

I 

I 

k 

i 



0.78** 

0.67* 

0.81** 

0.81* 

0.87* 

0.87** 

0.95** 



Composite of 96 Items 



0.85** 



♦Represents significance at the 5% level. 
♦♦Represents significance at the 1% level. 
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TABLE 3 
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RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS OF REACTIONS OF STATE 
SUPERVISORS, ASSISTANT SUPERVISORS AND 
TEACHER-EDUCATORS TO BASIC BELIEFS 
CONCERNING DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 





Rank Order 


Correlation Coefficients 


Categories of 
Beliefs 


State 

Supervisors 

and 

Ass’t State 
Supervisors 


State 

Supervisors 

and 

Teacher 

Educators 


Ass’t State 
Supervisors 
and 

Teacher 

Educators 


Definitions 


0.76** 


0 .63** 


0.62* 


Objectives 


0.45 


0.31 


0.77* 


Guidance 


0.81** 


0.65* 


0.69* 


Coordination 


0.57 


0.58 


0.97** 


Curriculum 


0.81* 


0.71 


0.88** 


Organization 

and 

Administration 


0.83** 


0.79** 


0.82** 


Teacher 

Education 


0.88** 


1.00** 


0.88** 


Composite of 
96 Items 


0.80** 


0.74** 


0.77** 



See Appendix C for ranking of items by the three respondent groups 
*Represents significance at the 5% level. 

**Re presents significance at the 1% level. 
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01 



02 



03 



REVISED STATEMENTS OF BASIC BELIEFS 
CONCERNING DEFINITIONS 









i 

j 


Card Number 


Belief Statement 


Composite 


l 






Mean of Degree 








of Agreement* 


fi 



That distributive education is a vocational 
instructional program designed to meet the 



1.04 



needs of persons who have entered or are pre 
paring to enter a distributive occupation 
or an occupation requiring competency in one 
or more of the marketing functions. 



That distributive education , as a vocation- 
al program, offers instruction in marketing, 
merchandising, related management and per- 
sonal development . 



1.27 



That distributive occupations are those 
occupations followed by persons engaged 
primarily in the marketing or merchandising 
of goods and services, at both management 
and non-management levels. 



1.08 



That a distributive education teacher- 



1.37 



coordinator is a member of the local 
school staff who teaches distributive 



and related subject matter to students 
preparing for employment and coordinates 
classroom instruction with on-the-job 
training or with occupationally 
oriented learning activities of stu- 
dents. He is responsible for the 
distributive education program in the 
school. His responsibilities for 
adult distributive education may vary. 



♦Degree of agreement on first submission of statements. Respondents 
reacted to statements of belief on a 5-point scale: 1-agree; 2-part ially agree; 

3-neutral; 4-part ially disagree; 5-disagree . 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 
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Card Number 



Belief Statement 
Definitions 



Composite Mean 
of Degree of 
Agreement* 



04 



05** 



06 



07** 



08 



That the distributive education coopera- 
tive plan is an organizational pattern 
oT instruct ion which involves regularly 
scheduled part time employment and which 
gives students an opportunity to apply 
classroom learnings in practive. It 
enables them to develop occupational 
competencies through training on jobs 
related to their distributive occupa- 
tional interests. 

That the distributive education project 
plan is an organizational pattern of 
instruction which involves a series of 
selected learning activities or projects 
related to the field of marketing, mer- 
chandising and management and which are 
related to a student’s occupational 
interests . 

That distributive education preparatory 
instruction, whether under the project 
plan or as part of the cooperative plan, 
is instruction which prepares youth or 
adults for entry and advancement in a 
distributive occupation or in an occupa- 
tion requiring distributive competencies. 

That distributive education supplementary 
instruction is instruction for distribu- 
tive workers wishing to refresh, update 
or upgrade competencies needed in their 
distributive employment. It is usually 
provided on a part time basis. 

That coordination is the process of 
organizing, developing and maintaining 
effective relationships among all groups 
involved in the distributive education program 
to the end that the student receives 
the best possible preparation for a 
career in distribution. 



1.33 



1.61 



1.31 



1.53 



1.40 



S **See Appendix E for percentage of agreement after resubmission 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 



Card Number 



Belief Statement 
Definitions 



Composite Mean 
of Degree of 
Agreement* 



09 



10 



11 



12 ** 



13 



14 



15** 



That the cooperative method in distributive 1.21 

education is a means by which an organized 
sequence of on-the-job learning experiences 
to develop competencies related to each stu- 
dent's distributive occupational interest is 
correlated with classroom instruction. 

That in distributive education participating 1.35 

experiences are learning experiences which 
focus on activities of distributive occupa- 
tions and decision-making situations in dis- 
tribution . 

That the project method is a means by which 1.39 

classroom instruction is correlated with a 
series of group and/or individually designed 
learning activities and projects related to 
a student's occupational interest. 

That a project in the distributive education 1.60 

project plan is a combination of organized 
classroom and community learning activities 
related to an individual's distributive occu- 
pational interests. The length of time to 
complete the project depends upon the ability 
of the individual learner. 

That a distributive occupational objective 1.32 

is a current career goal, selected by the 

student, the preparation for which is the 

purpose for his vocational instruction in 

distribution and marketing. 

That Distributive Education Clubs of America 1.31 

is a youth organization providing a program 
of activities which complements and enriches 
distributive curriculums . 

That an advisory committee for distributive 1.53 

education is a group of persons representative 
of both the school and the business community 
which gives recommendations that may be used 
for the development and improvement of the dis- 
tributive education program. School representa- 
tives are ex-officio members. 
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TABLE 5 



REVISED STATEMENTS OF BASIC BELIEFS CONCERNING 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 



Card Number 


Belief Statement 


Composite Mean 
of Degree of 






Agreement* 



18 That preparation for gainful employment and 1.28 

for advancement in distributive occupation 

is the primary goal of the distributive edu- 
cation program. 

19 That the distributive education program should 1.08 

engender an understanding and appreciation of 

the American private enterprise system as a 
cornerstone of the American Democracy. 

20 That the distributive education program should 1.10 

foster an awareness of the civic, social and 

moral responsibilities of business to society. 

21 That the distributive education program should 1.06 

encourage and promote the use of ethical stan- 
dards in business and industry. 

22 That the distributive education program should 1.10 

should stimulate the student’s interest in his 

chosen distributive occupational field by pro- 
viding an understanding of the opportunities it 
offers him to be a contributing member of society. 

23 That the distributive education program should 1.18 

prepare distributive personnel to analyze consumer 
demand and to satisfy the needs and wants of con- 
sumers intelligently, efficiently and pleasantly. 

24 That the distributive education program should 1.11 

provide training that results in increased effi- 
ciency in distribution and marketing. 

25 That the distributive education program should 1.23 

contribute to the improvement of the techniques 

in distribution and marketing. 

26 That the distributive education program should 1.20 

be sensitive to changes in distributive and 

marketing practices and procedures as they are 
affected by societal, economic, technical and 
educational developments, and adapt to such changes. 

27 That the distributive education program should 1.24 

advance the objectives of the total educational 
program . 

28 That the distributive education program should 1.22 

strive to develop among employers, employees and 
consumers a wider appreciation of the value of 
specifically trained personnel in distribution. 

+ Degree of agreement on first submission of statements. Respondents reacted 
to statements of belief on a 5-point scale: 1-agree ; 2-partially agree; 3-neutral; 

4-partially disagree; 5-disagree . 
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REVISED STATEMENTS OF BASIC BELIEFS 
CONCERNING GUIDANCE 



Card Number 



Belief Statement 



Composite Mean 
of Degree of 
Agreement* 



29 



30** 



31 



32 



33 



34 



35 



That a primary goal of each D. E. teacher- 
coordinator’s guidance activities should be 
the growth and adjustment of individual 
students in relation to their occupational 
interests in distribution and marketing. 

That each distributive education student 
should have a distributive occupational 
interest if he is to give his best effort 
in learning technical skills and knowledges 
and in making occupational adjustments. 

That all applicants for the distributive 
education program should be carefully con- 
sidered to assure the inclusion of those 
students who can and sincerely wish to 
profit from instruction. 

That in selecting training stations for 
distributive education students, every 
effort should be made to select those most 
likely to provide occupational and educa- 
tional opportunities in keeping with the 
students’ capabilities, interest and goals. 

That distributive education students should 
be provided continuous assistance in securing 
the knowledge, skills and attitudes needed in 
making adequate choices, plans and interpreta- 
tions essential to satisfactory adjustment in 
the distributive occupations. 

That each distributive education student is a 
unique person intellectually, socially, emo- 
tionally and physically and should be treated 
individually according to his capacities and 
interests . 

That cooperative effort should be made to detect 
and modify conditions that interfere with the 
distributive education student’s advantageous 
use of his educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities . 



1.48 



1.61 



1.27 



1.08 



1.17 



1.20 



1.25 



j *Degree of agreement on first submission of statements. Respondents 

f reacted to statements of belief on a 5-point scale: 1-agree; 2-partially 

| agree; 3-neutral; 4-partially disagree; 5-disagree. 

f **See Appendix E for percentage of agreement after resubmission. 
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TABLE 6 (continued) 



Card Number 


Belief Statement 


Composite Mean 






of Degree of 




Guidance . 


Agreement* • 



36** That a distributive education student should 

determine for himself, with the assistance of 
guidance resources available, the point at 
which he should cease his formal education— 
at high school, post-high school or college 
level . 

37 That many youth need supervised occupational 

experience as well as correlated instruction 
in the skills, knowledge and attitudes of their 
occupations in order to make them more intell- 
igent and productive participants in economic 
life. 

38 That students who are selected to enter the dis- 
tributive education cooperative classes poten- 
tially should be able to represent the school in 
a satisfactory manner when in contact with business 
people of the community and the customers they serve . 

39 That each student enrolled in distributive educa- 1.14 

tion should be made fully aware of the opportun- 
ities and careers in distribution and marketing 

that are available to him. 

40 That distributive education students should be 1.11 

counselled periodically by teacher-coordinators, 
employers and guidance counselors concerning 

progress towards their occupational objectives. 

41 That the distributive education program should 1.44 

provide guidance and vocational counseling for 

adults needing training or re-training for 
occupations in distribution and marketing. 

42 That individual student records should be kept 1.15 

by the distributive education teacher-coordinator 

in cooperation with the student as evidence of 
progress and competencies achieved either through 
projects completed or through occupational exper- 
iences . 



1.64 



1.42 



1.42 



TABLE 7 



REVISED STATEMENTS OF BASIC BELIEFS CONCERNING 

COORDINATION 
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Card Number 


Belief Statement 


Composite Mean 
of Degree of 






Agreement* 



43 That coordination is the activity which unites 1.44 

all components of the program and without which 

the distributive education program at any edu- 
cational level cannot be considered vocational. 

44 That the amount of time which distributive 1.18 

cooperative students spend on the job should 

be realistically appraised so that they will 
have time and energy to master the other sub- 
jects in which they are concurrently enrolled. 

45** That the amount of time which distributive 1.60 

cooperative students spend in school and on 
the job should be regularly appraised so that 
the combined time for school and work does 
not usually exceed the normal work week. 

46 That training sponsors of distributive educa- 1.39 

tion cooperative students should be oriented to their 
responsibilities in providing real-life learning 
experiences for students on the job. This includes 
periodic evaluation of the students* occupational 
experience . 

47** That coordinators should be employed by the 1.84 

school system for a sufficient period of time 
before and after the regular school year so 
that they may fulfill all of the responsibilities 
of the job. 

48 That effective coordination activities provide an 1.20 

opportunity for the teacher-coordinator to help 

keep his occupational knowledge up to date. 

49 That students in the project plan should have, 1.39 

whenever possible, employment experiences which 

are coordinated and evaluated in terms of students* 
occupational interests. 

50 That coordination is primarily an instructional 1.26 

technique involving individual students. It also 
includes other activities of a community’s dis- 
tributive education program, such as public rela- 
tions, research and certain aspects of guidance. 



*Degree of agreement on first submission of statements. Respondents reacted 
to statements of belief on a 5-point scale; 1-agree ; 2-part ially agree; 3-neutral; 
4-partially disagree; 5-disagree . 

**See Appendix E for percentage of agreement after resubmission. 
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Card Number 



51 



52 



53 



54 



55 



56** 



57 



58 



TABLE 8 



REVISED STATEMENTS OF BASIC BELIEFS CONCERNING 

CURRICULUM 



Belief Statement 



Composite Mean 
of Degree of 
Agreement* 



That the major portion of distributive 
education curriculum content is derived from 
functions of marketing. 



1.68 



That distributive education curriculums should 
include, in addition to functions of marketing, 
the area of personal development including human 
relations and occupational adjustment; the appli- 
cation of skills in mathematics and communications 
to distribution; appropriate product or service 
technology; and basic economic understandings. 



1.11 



That DECA, the youth organization for high 
school and post-secondary school students, 
should be co-curricular in that it should 
provide opportunities to further develop 
competencies normally learned in the classroom 
and on the job. It also provides opportunities 
to acquire additional competencies, such as leader- 
ship and social skills. 



1.34 



That vocational instruction in distribution 
and marketing should be based primarily on 
the local needs and trends in marketing, mer- 
chandising and related management. However, 
it should also take into account state, national 
and world trade as well as such things as family 
mobility and occupational relocation. 



1.42 



That the development of competencies in distribu- 
tive occupations involves both individual and group 
instruction . 



1.04 



That in most distributive occupations judgment, 
human relations and communication skills are 
predominant while manual skills are frequently 
less important. 



1.67 



That distributive education should provide for 
correlation with other subject areas such as English, 
social studies, economics, mathematics and art, as 
well as with subjects in other vocational fields. 



That the areas of study concept of distributive 
education curriculums provides for a flexibility 
in curriculum organization that makes the depth 
of instruction depend on occupational objectives 
and competencies needed by individual students 
and on their abilities. . 

**See Appendix - E for percentage of agreement after resubmission 



1.32 



♦Decree of agreement on first submission of statements. Respondents reacted 
to sta?ements of belief on a 5-point scale: 1-agree; 2-partially agree; 3-neutral; 
4-part ially disagree; 5-disagree . 
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TABLE 9 

REVISED STATEMENTS OF BASIC BELIEFS CONCERNING 

ADMINISTRATION 



Card Number 



Belief Statement 



Composite Mean 
of Degree of 
Agreement* 



59 



That distributive education should be an 
integral part of the public school system. 



60 

61 



That distributive education should serve 
the needs of both the individual student 
and the business community. 

That the administrative pattern and exercise 
of controls for administration of distributive 
education should be flexible in order to serve 
the diversified needs of individuals and dis- 
tributive businesses. 
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62 



63 



64 



65 



66 



67 



That the cooperation of the professional staff 
at local, state and federal levels is essential 
to the optimum accomplishment of the goals of 
the distributive education program. 

That the distributive education program should 
include preparatory (both cooperative and non- 
cooperative) and supplementary instruction 
offered in high school, post-high school and 
adult courses. 

That the distributive education program should 
include instruction for both youth and adults 
who have a career objective in the field of dis- 
tribution and who can profit from the instruction. 

That the distributive education program should 1.06 

provide a continuum of educational opportunity 
that allows individuals to refine or redirect 
their occupational objectives. 

That the project plan in distributive education should 1.37 
be provided in those school systems where the need for 
occupational training cannot be met effectively through 
the cooperative plan or where there is need for occu- 
pational training in addition to that provided by the 
cooperative plan. 

That vocational instruction for adults should 1.24 

be available for the entire spectrum of manage- 
ment and non-management employees in distributive 
occupations at various levels of responsibility 
from entry through management. 



1.05 



1.22 



1.07 



♦Degree of agreement on first submission of statements. Respondents reacted 
to statements of belief on a 5-point scale: 1-agree; 2-partially agree; 3-neutral; 

4-part ially disagree ;5-disagree . 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 
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Card Number 


Belief Statement 
Administration 


Composite Mean 
of Degree of 
Agreement* 



68 That supervised occupational experiences 1.41 

should be provided for as many distributive 
education students as possible. 

69 That the distributive education program should 1.11 

reflect training needs and employment opportun- 
ities as evidenced by resources such as com- 
munity surveys, business census and labor force 
reports, and advisory services. 

70 That distributive education for disadvantaged 1.32 

youth requires special planning and articula- 
tion with the regular high school and post- 

high school distributive education offerings. 

71 That a comprehensive high school should include 1.40 

a program of distributive education. 

72** That distributive education should be available 1.70 

both to high school graduates and those who did 
not complete high school . 

73 That a Distributive Education Advisory Committee 1.44 

should give advice in planning, developing and 
evaluating the program in each community. 

74 That distributive education should cooperate with 1.14 

other vocational services in planning instruc- 
tional programs for those occupations which cut 

across fields, each service providing the in- 
struction in which it specializes. 

75 That criteria for evaluation of the distributive 1.43 

education program should be tentatively estab- 
lished during the planning stage and that the 
criteria should be revised periodically. 



**See Appendix E for percentage of agreement after resubmission. 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 
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Card Number 


Belief Statement 


Composite Mean 


- 






of Degree of 






Administration 


Agreement* 



76 That periodic follow-up studies of distribu- 1.10 

tive education graduates and drop-outs is 

essential to the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the distributive education program. 

77 That each state and territory should charge 1.09 

leadership personnel with specific responsi- 
bilities for the further development and im- 
provement of the distributive education pro- 
gram . 

78 That participating experiences are essential 1.45 

if the project plan is to be a worthwhile 

vocational experience. 

79 That the project plan requires that time be 1.30 

allowed in the teacher’s schedule to identify, 

direct and evaluate projects and participating 
experiences contributing to each student’s 
occupational objective. 

80 That the project plan requires that time be 1.36 

arranged in the student’s schedule to identify, 
develop and evaluate competencies achieved 

through projects related to his occupational 
objective. 

81 That because of individualized instruction and 1.13 

the nature of the behavioral outcomes desired, 

the size of the distributive education class is 
an important factor. 

82 That because of the learning outcomes desired 1.37 

and the demands of program management, the 
distributive education teacher-coordinator 

should have more time than the average teacher 
to plan, prepare and coordinate instruction. 

83 That specially designed classroom facilities 1.41 

are highly desirable for the in-school distri- 
butive education instructional program. 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 



Card Number 



Belief Statement 
Administration 



Composite Mean 
of Degree of 
Agreement* 




That audio-visual materials are highly desirable 1.17 
for good classroom instruction in distributive 
education . 

That preparatory training should be available 1.10 

to out-of-school youth and adults seeking to 
enter, re-enter or re-train for employment in 
distribution and marketing. 

That distributive education personnel should 1.27 

carry on such research as is needed to provide 
information relating to the distributive educa- 
tion program . 
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TABLE 10 
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93** 



94** 



95** 



REVISED STATEMENTS OF BASIC BELIEFS 
CONCERNING TEACHER EDUCATION 









Card Number 


Belief Statement 


Composite Mean 
of Degree of 
Agreement* 


87 


That distributive education teacher-coordinators 
need specialized training both as teachers of 
marketing and as coordinators of cooperative and 
project training. 


1.20 


88 


That distributive education student teachers should 
have student teaching experience in a distributive 
education program under the supervision of an 
experienced, well-qualified distributive education 
teacher-coordinator . 


1.21 


89 


That distributive education personnel at every level 1.25 

should be currently occupationally knowledgeable in 
distribution. 


90 


That in a changing world of distribution it is 
essential that both content and teaching methods 
in distributive education be kept up-to-date. 


1.01 


91 


That both group and individual instruction should 
be used in the in-service training of distributive 
education personnel. 


1.07 


92** 


That the distributive education teacher-coordinator 


1.72 



should participate in the adult education program 
whenever possible, thereby creating a more favorable 
training environment for cooperative students and 
increasing their own occupational knowledge. 



That teacher-coordinators should return to a distri- 
butive occupation at intervals when occupational 
updating is needed and advisable. 



1.57 



That teacher education certification requirements 
should permit the distributive education program 
to capitalize on the availability of potential 
teaching personnel with a variety of abilities and 
backgrounds, provided standards are not lowered. 



1.36 



That teacher education for post-secondary instructional 
personnel should include advanced study in a distri- 
butive field or in a distributive function. 



1.83 



♦Degree of agreement on first submission of statements. Respondents re- 
acted to statements of belief on a 5 -point scale: 1-agree; 2-partially agree; 3- 
neutral; 4-partially disagree; 5-disagree. 



**See Appendix E for percentage of agreement after resubmission. 
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The revised statements of basic beliefs found in Tables 4-10 reflect the 
thinking of the large majority of the leadership in distributive education 
throughout the nation. A summary of the demographic information concerning the 
members of the leadership group, referred to as Reactor Group I, found in 
Appendix D, shows the wide range of education and experience of the participants. 
The thoughtful comments which were submitted along with a rating to indicate 
the degree of agreement with each statement made it possible to construct 
a philosophy of distributive education which reflects the considered opinions 
of the leadership in distributive education. 
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SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



The Problem: The problem in the first step of the study, "A Competency Pattern 

Approach to Curriculum Construction in Distributive Teacher Education,” was to 
construct a philosophy of distributive education by constructing and validating 
the basic beliefs regarding Distributive Education as it ought to be. 

The Procedure: A variation of Q-methodology was used to construct the philosophy, 
statements of basic belief were carefully structured by the investigator, with 
repeated reviews by a Committee of Consultants. A Basic Belief card-sort com- 
posed of 96 statements, each of which was an hypothesis, was then constructed 
and tested. 



Major Findings: Since 89 per cent of the members in Reactor Group I, composed of 

; the leadership in the several states and territories, returned both the Basic Be- 

lief card-sort and a Profile, the findings from this step of the research project 
represent the opinions of the vast majority of distributive education state 
: supervisors, assistant supervisors and teacher educators. The rating of each 

belief by the respondents provided a basis on which to determine the degree of 
\ agreement on each basic belief and the numerous comments noted on the backs of 

the cards made it possible to further refine the statements. Most of the comments 
| are reflected in the revised statements found in Tables 4-10. 

f The Major Findings were: 

1. There were few statistically significant differences of opinion among 
| the three respondent groups in Reactor Group I, composed of state supervisors, 

assistant state supervisors and teacher educators in the several states and 
\ territories regarding the basic beliefs concerning distributive education: the 

: - definitions, aims and objectives, guidance, coordination, curriculum, administra- 

tion and teacher education. 

| 2. The respondents in Reactor Group I had a very high degree of agreement 

\ on 83 of the 96 statements of belief. On 13 statements, there was a disagreement 

| ranging from 1.51 to 1.83. On one of these statements, (card 51), the suggested 

I revisions would have duplicated the statement on card 52, so this statement was 

I not re-submitted. When the remaining 12 statements were re-submitted, the response 

j from 87.1 per cent of the group indicated a high degree of agreement on 9 of the 

\ 12 statements. On three of the statements the degree of disagreement ranged from 

| 31.0 per cent to 36.1 per cent, but the numerous comments explaining the reason for 

disagreement made it possible to revise these three cards to satisfy the concern of 
the leadership group. 

3. The 96 statements of basic belief, as presented in Tables 4-10, form 
the theoretical foundation for this study and become the first element in a com- 
petency pattern for the job of the distributive education teacher-coordinator. 
Theoretical singular propositions were tested in the structured card-sort. The 
high degree of agreement of the members of Reactor Group I and the high degree of 
agreement among the three sub-groups on each of the categories of belief made it 
possible to construct a philosophy which reflects the deliberative opinions of 
the leadership in distributive education throughout the nation. Some concepts 
about which there is continuing concern will be found in Appendix G. 

Implications: These findings have implications for all phases of the distributive 
education program and should have a bearing on other vocational education fields 
as well. The fact that the vast majority of the leadership in distributive 
education has agreed upon definitions, aims and objectives, curriculum, guidance, 

\ coordination, administration and teacher education as applied to this field in- 

| . dicates that the philosophy of distributive education expressed in these findings 

! can serve as a theoretical structure on which not only this research but related 

\ research can be erected. 
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Research workers in other vocational fields may find a comparison of the 
philosophy of agricultural education, business education, home economics educa- 
tion, and industrial education with the philosophy of distributive education of 
value both from the standpoint of content and from the method used in the con- 
struction of the basic beliefs. Distributive teacher educators can use the find- 
ings as a major source of material for the course in organization and administra- 
tion of distributive education. Distributive Education administrators--national , 
state and local— should find the philosophical statements helpful in interpreting 
the program to the public. 

Basic Beliefs regarding distributive education should become an important 
segment in any consideration of a philosophy of vocational education. 

The objectives, as identified and tested in this study, should serve as a 
guide for all phases of the distributive education program. It should be possible 
to derive specific teaching objectives from the broad program objectives. 

Curriculum workers at every level of the distributive education program 
can use the findings regarding basic beliefs of distributive education as a step 
toward a curriculum theory. 

In Chapter III the critical tasks in the job of the high school distribu- 
tive education teacher-coordinator in relation to the philosophy of distributive 
education are considered. 
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CHAPTER III 



CRITICAL TASKS IN THE JOB OF THE 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
TEACHER-COORDINATOR 



ERJC 






Purpose: The purpose of the second step of the research study was to determine 

the "critical tasks in the job of the high school distributive education teacher- 
coordinator in relation to the philosophy of distributive education ^he high 
school teacher-coordinator is considered to have the basic job in the hcirar y 
of -jobs in distributive education. With the exception of the job of the adult 
specialist, all other distributive education jobs require the competencies o 
the high school teacher-coordinator in addition to competencies i needed by 
specific job. In the Competency Pattern concept, the philosophy of distributive 
education constructed in Step I of the study provides the foundation on which 
the other elements of the Pattern are built. The specific objec ^ve o p • 

was to construct the second element in the Competency Pattern y e ermini §> 
critical tasks in the job of the D.E. teacher-coordinator in line with the phil- 
osophy of distributive education. 



DESIGN FOR THE STUDY 



The investigator made a depth study of the job of the distributive educa- 
tion teacher-coordinator by conducting group interviews of 2 days duration 1 
11 test centers The 64 participants included state supervisors, teacher 
educator^an^teac her -coordinators in a ratio of 1 state supervisor and 1 teacher 
educator to each 6 teacher-coordinators. To familiarize the participants with the 
philosophy of distributive education a Basic Belief card-sort was mailed to each 
participant in advance of the group interviews. At each designated 

the participants met for a series of structured interviews. Before the interviews 
began, the investigator devoted approximately 3 hours to a discussion o 
philosophy of distributive education as agreed upon by members of Reactor Group 
I, composed of 172 state supervisory and teacher education pe ^ s ? n " e ^ 
several states The iob of the D.E. teacher-coordinator was being studied from 
a standpoint of what it ought to be in relation to the philosophy underlying is 
research. ThFgroup interviews were then conducted through the use of the D.E 
Teacher-Coordinator Professional Critical Task card-sort. card-so] rt was de- 
veloped as follows: A list of 514 tasks was drawn from the literature, from 

reports ?rom 50 Virginia Polytechnic Institute D.E. student teachers over a 2- 
vear period, and from personal experience of the investigator. These tasks 
were then combined into hypotheses of critical tasks. Each critical task was 
prated Sn a small card <3 1/2” x 2 5/8”) on which the function in which the task 
was classified was also noted. A set of 227 cards made up the Professional Crit- 
ical Task card-sort. Of this number 40 were statements of teaching ®J}®®txves 
which were treated separately in the statistical analysis. The remaining 187 
cards were the basis for the statistical analysis in Step II. 



Population and Sample: Participants in this phase of the research were referred 

to as Reactor Group TT , which was composed of the following sub-groups: 



State supervisory personnel 
Teacher education personnel 



N=8 

N=8 



Teacher -coordinators 



N=48 



Each of six states was invited to furnish six D.E. teacher-coordinators, 
one D E teacher educator and one representative of D.E. state supervisory per- 
sonnel The remaining participants were chosen by the investigator from a list 
or»a^ large” nominee! furnished by the U.S. Office of Education In the six 
selected states the state supervisor was asked to select six teacher-coordinators 
who met the following criteria: 
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Two years of successful experience as a full-time distributive 

education teacher-coordinator 

Evidence of excellence in teaching 

Effectiveness of coordination 

Achievement of graduates 

Recognized effectiveness of business and professional relationships 

A selected state had the privilege of including a local supervisor in its 
quota of successful teacher-coordinators if the local supervisor’s experience 
as a teacher-coordinator had been in the last three years. The U.S. Office of 
Education used the same criteria in nominating distributive education personnel 
"at large." 

The selection of the 6 states was made in the following way: On a basis 
of a careful study of the Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education, 1962; Statistical Abstract of the United~S tate s, 1964 ; and Education 
for a Changing "World of - Work, a list “o7“2¥“st ate s was prepared. The 24 states 
represented large, medium-size and small states and were representative of rural 
and industrial states. However, the basis of selection was the status of the 
distributive education program in the state. The basis of selection of the 24 
states included: number of schools offering distributive education high school 

cooperative programs in relation to total number of secondary schools; proportion 
of population age 15-19 enrolled is. distributive education high school programs; 
high school enrollment, adult enrollment and number of teacher positions in dis- 
tributive education. The investigator discussed the selection of 6 states from 
the list of 24 states with the distributive education specialists and the Direc- 
tor of the Occupations Branch in the U.S. Office of Education. The criteria for 
final selection of six states included the following: 

(1) Full time state supervisor for distributive education. 

(2) Teacher educator available to participate in the study. 

(Teacher in either summer or regular session ) 

(3) Program in state well-balanced: high school, adult, DECA. 

The following six states were selected to be invited to furnish partici- 
pants for this phase of the study: Arizona, Florida, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

Virginia and Washington. Participants ”at large” included representatives from 
the following states: Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 

nesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota and Tennessee. 

A profile of the members of Reactor Group II is included together with the 
profile of members of Reactor Group I in Tables 37 through 63 in Appendix D . 

Data and Instrumentation: Since the participants represented a wide variety of 

organizational patterns and different sized communities, the following defini- 
tions and explanations were given before the interviews began: 

(1) The distributive education teacher-coordinator teaches 
distributive and related subject matter to students preparing 
for employment and coordinates classroom instruction with on- 
the-job training or individually designed learning activities. 

He is responsible for the distributive education program in the 
school. His responsibilities for adult distributive education 
may vary. 

(2) For the purpose of this research the job includes all of the 
tasks that a teacher-coordinator would perform if he were the 
only local distributive education person in the community. 
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I (3) Critical Tasks: Identifiable units of behavior that will 

| accomplish a desired purpose that is essential to the on- 

| going distributive education program. 

| The directions for the sorting of the cards and for completion of the four 

| answer sheets were given orally by the investigator. The procedure was as fol— 

| lows : 

j- First Assignment: Participants sorted cards in the Critical Task 

card-sort into five piles along a continuum from ’’least important 
[ to ’’most important.” They then noted on the back of the cards 

, any suggestions for re-wording the statements of tasks. After 

| recording the sorting on an answer sheet, the participants arranged 

the cards by the function printed on the card in preparation for 
[ the next assignment. 

Second Assignment: Participants were asked to determine the 

j percentage of time (annually) they actually spent on each of 

the following functions in the job of the D.E. teacher-coordin- 
| ators teaching, guidance, coordination, public relations, 

| administration and total school program. State supervisors 

I and teacher educators were instructed to estimate the actual 

I time they felt the average coordinator in his state spent on 

I these functions. Participants were then requested to indicate 

I the percentage of time the typical D.E. coordinator (defined 

| in the first assignment) ideally should spend in relation to the 

| Basic Beliefs of Distributive Education . 

| 

I Third Assignment: Participants were asked to list critical 

I tasks not included in the Critical Task card-sort and to note 

I the rank of importance (1-least important . . . 5-most important) . 

I 

I Fourth Assignment: Participants were asked to list tasks they 

I at that time performed which, in their opinion, limited them 

| in carrying out the job of the D.E. teacher— coordinator in terms of the 

t Basic Beliefs. They were instructed to check whether the task was 

I required or volunteered. State supervisors and teacher educators 

| were instructed to include tasks that coordinators in their 

| states performed which they felt limited the coordinators from 

\ carrying out the job of theD.E. coordinator as it ought to be, 

l- 

f Detailed directions and answer sheets are found in Appendix B. 
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ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION CF FINDINGS 



In the first sorting of the Professional Critical Task card-sort, the 8 
state supervisors, 8 teacher educators and 48 teacher-coordinators rated the 
statements of critical tasks regarding the importance of the task on a 5-point 
scale (5-most important; 1-least important)” The arithmetic average of the 
values assigned by the respondents in each group and the composite average 
of the three groups were computed for every statement. The composite mean is 
a weighted mean in order to give equal consideration to the 8 teacher educators 
and 8 state supervisors as compared to the 48 teacher-coordinators. The 
composite average of the three groups showed that of the entire list of 187 
critical tasks, 59 were rated as "most important" (over 4.50); 104 as "very 
important" (3.50-4.49); 16 as "important" (2.50-3.49); 7 as "less important" 
(1.50-2.49); one as "not important" (1.49 or under). Respondents were instructed 
not to consider the function into which a task had been categorized by the 
investigator in this sorting, since there was no restriction on the number of 
items to be placed in the five piles. After the composite mean degree of impor- 
tance for each item had been determined, the tasks were then grouped into 
previously determined job functions and the rank order of importance determined 
within each of the following functions: teaching, guidance, coordination, public 

relations, operation and administration, and total school program. 

In order to determine the relative degree of agreement among the three 
sub-groups of respondents, Spearman's rank order correlation coefficient, cor- 
rected for tied ranks, was used for comparing the sub-groups pairwise and 
Kendall's coefficient of concordance was utilized as a measure of the overall 
agreement of the three sub-groups. These coefficients were computed for each 
of the functions in the job of the D.E. teacher-coordinator and for all the func- 
tions combined. The coefficients of concordance are listed in Table 11. 

It was expected that there might be a divergence of opinion regarding 
the job of the D.E. teacher-coordinator when the job was perceived by the 
supervisor, who establishes the position; by the teacher educator, who teaches 
what the job "ideally should be"; and by the teacher-coordinator, who experi- 
ences the realities of the job each day. However, an analysis of the responses 
showed a high degree of agreement of the sub-groups. The coefficient of 
correlation of the three groups on all items was 0.86 and coefficients on the 
individual job functions ranged from 0.80 to 0.93. The investigator felt that 
the discussion of philosophy prior to the sorting of cards to determine relative 
importance of tasks and the emphasis on making a judgment in terms of the agreed- 
upon beliefs account for the high degree of agreement of the three groups. 

Since the three sub-groups were in such close accord, composite responses of 
the three groups are reported in the text. The rank ordering of the tasks by 
the three sub-groups is found in Table 30-36, Appendix C 

In Tables 12 - 17 , the relative importance which the 8 state supervisors, 

8 teacher educators and 48 teacher-coordinators placed on critical tasks concer- 
ned with teaching, guidance, coordination, public relations, operation and admin- 
istration, and total school program is given. Tasks were rated on a 5-point scale, 
5 being "most important"; 1 being "least important." The responses were organized 
into the following categories: "most important" (4.50 or over), "very important" 

(3.50-4.49); "important" (2.50-3.49); "less important" (1.50-2.49); "not impor- 
tant" (1.49 or under). Of the 48 teaching tasks 20 were rated "most important"; 

23 were rated "very important"; and 5 were rated "important," showing that all 48 
of the teaching tasks were considered "critical". Of the 25 guidance tasks, 10 
were rated "most important"; 13 were rated "very important"; and 2 were rated 
"important," indicating that all 25 guidance tasks were considered "critical." 
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DEGREE OF AGREEMENT AMONG THE RESPONDING GROUPS 
AS MEASURED BY SPEARMAN’S COEFFICIENT OF RANK 
CORRELATION AND KENDALL’S COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE 







Spearman 


Spearman 


Spearman 


Kendall 




Supervisors 

and 

Educators 


Supervisors 

and 

Coordinators 


Educators 

and 

Coordinators 


Coefficient 

of 

Concordance 


Teaching Tasks 


0.84 


0.88 


0.80 


0.89 


Guidance 


0.78 


0.75 


0.89 


0.87 


Coordination 


0.67 


0.68 


0.76 


0.80 


Public Relations 


0.79 


0.73 


0.87 


0.86 


Operation and Administration 


0.59 


0.70 


0.80 


0.80 


Total School Program 


0.86 


0.91 


0.91 


0.93 


All Items 


0.76 


0.79 


0.81 


0.86 


Teaching Objectives 


0.55 


0.78 


0.65 


0.77 



♦Kendall’s coefficient compares the three groups simultaneously whereas 
Spearman's coefficient compares them pairwise. 
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Of the 39 coordination tasks, 17 were rated "most important”; 22 were rated ’’very 
important”; and 2 were rated ’’important,” showing that all 39 coordination tasks 
were considered ’’critical." Of the 29 public relations tasks, 6 were rated 
’’most importnat”; 22 were rated ’’very important”; and one was rated ’’important,” 
showing that 29 tasks were considered ’’critical.” Of the 33 operations and 
administration tasks, 5 were rated ’’most important”; 24 were rated ’’very impor- 
tant”; and 4 were rated ’’important,” showing that all 33 administrative tasks 
were considered ’’critical.” Of the 13 tasks related to the total school program, 
1 was rated ’’most important”; 2 were rated ’’very important”; 2 were rated 
’’important”; 7 were rated ’’less important”; and 1 was rated ’’not important.” 

Only 5 of this group were rated ’’critical.” It should be noted that the tasks 
which were rated of less importance were tasks that the respondents in a sub- 
sequent response indicated impeded the teacher— coordinator in accomplishing the 
goals of the distributive education program. The importance of the teacher- 
coordinator s relationship with the total school program is indicated in a number 
of statements classified in other job functions. The four statements considered 
critical in the function ’’relation to total school program” will be incorpor- 
ated into other job functions when the critical tasks are considered in deter- 
mining competencies. 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE WHICH THE RESPONDENTS PLACED 
ON CRITICAL TASKS CONCERNED WITH 
TEACHING 



Rank 
Order of 
Importance 


Critical Tasks 
Teaching 


Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance* 




Critical Tasks Rated ’’Most Important” 




h- ' 
* 

OI 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Relates classroom instruction to on-the-job situations 
or experiences. 


4.98 


1.5 


Makes periodic coordination visits to businesses 
employing students enrolled for the purpose of 
gathering illustrative material. 


4.98 


3 


Uses a variety of teaching techniques in classroom 
instruction for interest and effectiveness. 


4.93 


4 


Recognizes individual differences of students. 


4.91 


6 


Plans and develops teaching plans-with assignments, 
tests, and examinations -tailored to individual and 
group needs, for D t E. classes sufficiently in advance 
to maximize teaching effectiveness. 


4.84 


6 


Makes clear, definite, purposeful assignments to 
D.E. students. 


4.84 


6 


Strives to help each student understand the content 
of lessons taught. 


4.84 


8 


Provides students a number of participation 
experiences to develop the competencies needed to 
enter and advance in their chosen distributive 
occupations. 


4.82 


9 


Has students give sales talks and demonstrations in 
class and has students suggest methods of improvement. 


4.79 


10 


Provides instruction and experience that will measure 
the students’ attitudes, initiative, ability and 
insight . 


4.77 


11.5 


Selects and procures reference texts and other instruc- 
tional material for preparing lesson plans and for 
students’ use. 


4.73 



♦Degree of importance on a 5-point scale: 5 - "most important”; 1 - 

Meast important . " 
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TABLE 12 (continued) 









Rank 
Order of 
Importance 


Critical Tasks 
Teaching 


Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance 


11.5 


Provides instruction to develop competency in one 
or more of the marketing functions to persons 
enrolled in distributive education classes. 


4.73 


13 


Participates in the preparation, development, 
evaluation and revision of course outlines and 
subject materials for the high school D.E. classes. 


4.70 


14 


Sets up, develops and maintains effective resource 
files. 


4.68 


15 


Conscientiously evaluates work done by students. 


4.61 


16 


Prepares each student for initial employment and/ 
or advancement as quickly as student’s development 
allows. 


4.59 


17 


Up-dates teaching material and information through 
reading of current trade journals and other 
periodicals. 


4.58 


18 


Brings qualified managers, supervisors and other 
outside speakers into the classroom for demonstra- 
tions, observations and talks on special class topics. 


4.57 


19 


Develops in each student safe work habits, pride in 
his job, pride in himself and a desire for advance- 
ment through additional skills and knowledge. 


4.56 


20 . 


Prepares daily lesson plans including objectives, 
content, methods and assignment. 


4.51 




Critical Tasks Rated ’’Very Important" 




21 


Stimulates creative thinking through group and individ- 
ual planning of projects and other activities. 


4.45 


22.5 


Decides upon and arranges for interesting and instruc- 
tive field trips when this experience will best 
achieve a particular objective. 


4.44 


22.5 


Keeps adequate records for each individual student as 
evidence of competencies achieved either through 
projects completed or through occupational experiences. 


4.44 
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TABLE 12 (continued) 
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Rank 
Order of 
Importance 



24.5 



24.5 
26 — 



27 



28.5 



28.5 

30 — 

31 — 



32 

33 



34 

35 



36 



37.5 



37.5 




Critical Tasks 
Teaching 



Guides students in selection of appropriate individual 
projects related to the fields of marketing) merchan- 
dising and management . 

Maintains a library of periodicals in the field of 
distribution for pupil use. 

Encourages students to contribute materials, infor- 
mation and teaching aids from their contact with 
these items in their training stations. 

Uses DECA contests and activities as a teaching tool 
in developing competencies and in stimulating interest 
and developing a competitive attitude. 

Establishes and maintains in the classroom an atmos- 
phere wherein cooperative planning and working may 
take place. 

When necessary, provides individual instruction for 
students . 

Follows established school grading and record-keeping 
systems . 

Cooperates with other vocational teachers, instructing 
in programs where both D.E. and other vocational 
services are involved. 

Develops the problem-solving skill through the use of 
applicable cases. 

Personally instructs adult classes when qualified to do 
so or secures and supervises adult instructors for the 
program . 

Prepares an individual training plan for each student . 

Evaluates the effectiveness of students’ training and 
prepares periodic progress reports to be sent to 
parents of trainees. 

Adjusts, when possible, outside assignments to the 
advantage of the student with regard to his schedule 
and proper use of library and other school services. 

Helps student locate materials, literature and infor- 
mation needed to successfully complete a project. 

Encourages role playing in the classroom for practice 
in applying information learned. 
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Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance 



4.42 



4.42 

4.40 



4.38 

4.36 

4.36 

4.35 

4.30 

4.23 

4.19 



4.18 

4.15 



4.14 



4.04 

4.04 
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TABLE 12 (continued) 









Rank 
Order of 
Importance 


Critical Tasks 
Teaching 


Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance 


39 


Prepares or secures audio and visual materials 
and devices needed for effective instruction. 


3.97 


40 


Provides an opportunity for students to conduct 
research on market functions and/or products. 


3.88 


41.5 


Encourages students to arrange with local merchants 
to borrow merchandise for use in display and selling 
demonstrations . 


3.72 


41.5 


Enlists the aid of special teachers to help students 
with individual problems. (Remedial reading, English, 
School Social Worker) 


3.72 


43 


Provides students with suggested list of possible 
projects related to various career goals in distri- 
bution . 


3.63 










Critical Tasks Rated "Important” 




44 


Organizes and teaches short-term training courses for 
employment during the Christmas season, spring and 
summer . 


3.47 


45 


Assumes responsibility for securing training materials 
for adult classes. 


3.38 


46 


Organizes and conducts pre-employment classes for 
graduating students. 


3.36 


47 


Provides information concerning training films, books, 
trade journal articles of a specific nature and other 
training aids to interested employers. 


3.31 


48 


Uses the D.E. student-of-the-year contest as a "Standard 
of Excellence" by which each student's leadership 
development can be measured. 


3.01 
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TABLE 13 



RELATIVE IMPORTANCE WHICH THE RESPONDENTS PLACED 
ON CRITICAL TASKS CONCERNED WITH 
GUIDANCE 



Rank 
Order of 
Importance 



Critical Tasks 



Critical Tasks Rated ’’Most Important” 



1 - 

2 - 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6 - 

7- 

8 - 

9- 

10 - 

11 - 



Helps students with problems connected with the job. 



Works cooperatively with guidance counselors and 
other guidance personnel. 



Arranges and conducts interviews with prospective 
students to assure the inclusion of those students 
who can and sincerely wish to profit from instruction. 



Develops an overall guidance plan for recruiting, sel- 
ecting, counseling and placing of students that will 
provide for growth and adjustment of individuals in 
relation to employment opportunities in distribution and 
marketing. 



Keeps in close contact with the outcome of all student 
job interviews. 



Attempts to fit the right student to the right job 
situation . 



Secures facts from permanent records and other 
reliable sources to use for counseling interviews with 
students . 



Helps set up job interviews for students with training 
agencies 



Familiarizes the student body with the Distributive 
Education Program. 



Advises students of qualifications necessary for success 
in different selling or distributive occupations. 



Critical Tasks Rated ”Very Important” 



Familiarizes the parents of interested students with the 
Distributive Education Program. 



Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance* 



4.95 

4.89 



4.86 



4.83 



4.80 

4.72 

4.66 



4.65 

4.64 

4.55 



4.49 



★Degree of importance on a 5-point scale: 5 - "most important”; 1- 



”least important* 
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TABLE 13 (continued) 
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Rank 

Order of 
Importance 



Critical Tasks 
Guidance 



Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance 



12 



Counsels students periodically concerning progress 
toward their occupational objectives. 



4.46 



13 



Assesses the interest and ability of students to 
assure the inclusion of those students who can and 
sincerely wish to profit from instruction. 



4.44 



14 Conducts follow-up study of each D.E. student at 

periodic intervals to determine his progress toward 
his career goal . 

15.5 Advises students of possible career goals and job 

progressions in distribution. 



4.43 

4.40 



15.5 



Strives to show students the need for continuing 
their education. 



4.40 



17 Stimulates student's interest in distributive and 

marketing occupations, helping him develop and 
determine his occupational objectives. 

18 Keeps students aware of opportunities and careers 

available to them in marketing and ^ stribution . 



4.36 



4.34 



19 



Identifies post high school training available and 
appropriate for further education. 



4.29 



20 



Informs students of institutions offering training 
in distribution. 



4.03 



21 



Helps students with problems connected with fur- 
thering their training and education beyond the high 
school level. 



3.99 



22 



As much as possible, helps students with problems in 
other related activities or refers them to appropriate 
agency. 



3.90 



23 



24 

25 



Emphasizes the importance of academic courses in 3.88 

addition to the students' technical courses for better 
personality development. 



Critical Tasks Rated "Important" 



Consults with faculty members regarding students'read- 3.44 

iness for occupational experiences. 



Counsels adults needing training or retraining in dis- 
tribution and marketing. 



3.02 
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TABLE 14 

jf 

I RELATIVE IMPORTANCE WHICH THE RESPONDENTS PLACED 

I ON CRITICAL TASKS CONCERNED WITH 

COORDINATION 
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Rank 
Order of 
Importance 


Critical Tasks 


Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance* 




Critical Tasks Rated ’’Most Important” 




1 


Helps students understand the relationship of class- 
work to on-the-job training. 


4.97 


2 


Emphasizes that the D.E. program is an educational 
program, not a work program. 


4.94 


3 


Makes coordination visits regularly to training 
station supervisors. 


4.89 


4 


Confers with students about progress reports and 
attempts to solve any problems that may be evident. 


4.80 


5 


Makes regular coordination visits to training sta- 
tions to observe students. 


4.77 


6 


Selects training agencies which offer opportunities 
for students to develop and advance toward a career 
objective . 


4.71 


7 


Endeavors to discover strengths of every student on 
the job and in the classroom. 


4.68 


8 


Selects training agencies which have been checked by 
the coordinator for reliability. 


4.60 


9 


Selects training agencies which have been checked by 
the coordinator for suitability, i 


4.59 


10 


Commends training sponsor periodically for his efforts 
in aiding student with training. 


4.57 


11 


Considers the needs of the employer and his customers 
as well as the student in recommending students for 
employment . 


4.56 


12 


Plans cooperatively with each student his learning 
activities, combining on-the-job training with 
related classroom instruction. 


4.55 



♦Degree of importance on a 5-point scale: 5-”most important”; 1- 

”least important.” 
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TABLE 14 (continued) 



Rank Critical Tasks 

Order of 

Importance Coordinat ion 



13.5 



Instills in the sponsor the awareness of the 
opportunity to share in the education of today 
young people. 



Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance 



4 . 54 



13.5 



Determines training sponsor’s attitude toward 
training students enrolled in the D.E. program. 



4.54 



15 - 
16.5 



Sees that all students in the cooperative program 
are employed as soon as they evidence readiness. 

Advises students regarding social security card. 



4.53 

4.52 



16.5— 



18 



19 

20 



Determines with the training sponsor where the 
students need special training. 



Critical Tasks Rated ’’Very Important” 



Encourages students to secure training materials and 
product information from training stations whenever 
possible . 

Endeavors to discover the weaknesses of every student 
on the job and in the classroom. 

Schedules projects and/or participating experiences 
for students where additional training is needed 
and is not provided by the cooperative plan. 



4.52 



4.48 



4.46 

4.40 



21 



22 



23 

24 

25 



Plans with student and employer a list of work activ- 
ities that will contribute to the student’s occupational 
interests . 

Provides supervised occupational experiences to 
students in the non-cooperative plan when the students 
are ready for such experiences and when appropriate 
experiences are available. 

Formulates policy with the principal regarding standards 
to be maintained for students in the cooperative prograir . 

Helps employer assign qualified personnel to be directly 
responsible for students' training on the job. 

After conferences with the student, his employer and his 
parents, reassigns the student to a different training 
station if circumstances indicate justification of job 
change . 



4.33 

4.32 

4.28 

4.27 

4.23 
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TABLE 14 (continued) 





—L 


i 


Rank 

Order of 
Importance 


' 

Critical Tasks 

Coordination 


Composite 
Mean of 
Importance 


26.5 


Notes trends in various phases of business operation 
through conferences with businessmen. 


4.22 


26.5 


Advises students regarding work permits. 


4.22 


28 


Notes trends in various phases of business operation 
through observation. 


4.11 


29 


Assists in securing part-time employment experiences 
for students in the non-cooperative program when the 
student is ready for such experiences. 


4.04 


30 


Confers with employer about minimum hours and pay scale 
for employee. 


4.03 


31 


Arranges special career-related projects for coopera- 
tive students who are temporarily unemployed at a 
regular training station. 


3.99 


32 r - 


Works with training sponsor in adjusting working 
schedule for students if necessary to provide 
better training. 


3.98 


33 


Learns individual management and training policies 
of each training agency along with organizational 
structure and other employee policies. 


3.85 


34 


Keeps an accurate record of all visits. 


3.78 


35 


Encourages training sponsors to give individual 
attention to full-time employment of student 
learners after graduation from high school. 


3.60 


36 


Investigates tardiness and absence cases. 


3.57 


37 


Serves as a consultant and a source of information to 
local retail merchants. 

1 


3.50 




Critical Tasks Rated "Important" 




38 


Collects weekly production report from each coopera- 
tive student. 


3.40 


39.1 


Advises and informs store sponsors of new labor laws. 


3.07 
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TABLE 15 

RELATIVE IMPORTANCE WHICH THE RESPONDENTS PLACED 
ON CRITICAL TASKS CONCERNED WITH 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 






ERLC 
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Rank 

Order of 
Importance 



4 



6 



7 ___ 

8 

9 — 
10.5. 

k 

10.5. 



Critical Tasks 



Critical Tasks Rated "Most Important" 



Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance* 



Sets an example of ethical standards in business and 
professional relationships. 

Sets an example of personal work habits and character 
which student workers will be proud to follow. 

Sees that businessmen, lay people and fellow teachers 
and administrators are acquainted with distributive 
education. 

Supports the efforts of the American Vocational 
Association. 

Keeps informed of development of distributive educa- 
tion on the state level. 



Maintains a close working relationship with faculty 
members . 


4.53 


- | 


Critical Tasks Rated "Very Important" 




a 

f 


Keeps informed on technical advances and new methods in 
marketing and distribution by reading professional pub- 
lications . 


4.49 


f 

£ 


Maintains a close working relationship with local school 
administrators . 


4.44 


1 

] 

1 


Supports efforts of other professional organizations 
related to distributive education. 


4.42 




Maintains a close working relationship with other 
vocational departments to make work plans and solve com- 
mon problems . 


4.40 


? 

1 

1 

] 


Joins and participates in meetings and activities 
that will improve personal professional development. 


4.40 





4.94 

4.90 

4.85 

4.65 

4.61 



♦Degree of importance on a 5-point scale: 5 - "most important"; 1- 

"least important.” 
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TABLE 15 (continued) 



Rank 

Order of 
Importance 



Critical Tasks 
Public Relations 



Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance 



12 



Serves actively on faculty and local education 
committee . 



13 



Supervises or prepares news articles for delivery 
to local news media. 



Enrolls in extension or summer school classes for 
professional development as need arises. 



Participates in the local merchants’ association and 
the chamber of commerce. 



Keeps informed on the development of distributive 
education on the national level. 



29 



Participates in local community functions as a community 
leader . 



Keeps the school principal informed about progress of 
the program. 



Takes part in extra-curricular activities and other 
school duties as time permits. 



Maintains active membership in local education 
association . 



Maintains active membership in state education 
association . 



Keeps the local superintendent informed about progress 
of the program. 



Attends trade meetings, exhibits, demonstrations and 
conferences . 



Serves on Guidance Committee for local school. 



Helps with school administrative duties especially 
when emergencies arise. 



Maintains active membership in National Education Asso- 
ciation . 



Supervises and assists students in preparing bulletin 
boards and exhibits for classroom, fairs, etc. 



Prepares news articles for trade and professional media. 



Critical Tasks Rated "Important” 



Visits other schools and observes their vocational 
programs . 49 
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3.80 



3.77 

3.65 

3.50 
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TABLE 16 






RELATIVE IMPORTANCE WHICH THE RESPONDENTS PLACED 
ON CRITICAL TASKS CONCERNED WITH 
OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION 




• 






Rank 

Order of 
Importance 


Critical Tasks 


Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance* 




Critical Tasks Rated "Most Important" 






Insures that the Advisory Committee understands the 
purpose and objectives of the D.E. program. 




X , 5 


4.65 


1 • 5 


Makes plans and preparation for participation in 
District and State Leadership Conferences. 


4.65 


3 


Secures the approval of the superintendent for the 
appointment of a D.E. Advisory Committee composed 
of representatives of a cross-section of distributive 
businesses in the community. 


4.54 




A 


Prepares necessary school reports in performance of in- 
school duties and a summary report of D.E. activities 
at the end of the school year and sends to responsible 
persons. 


4.53 


H: 


5 


Provides training facilities for high school and adult 
classes by going through proper administrative channels. 


4.52 




Critical Tasks Rated "Very Important" 




6 


Maintains supervision of all club money and fund-raising 
activities. 


4.49 


7 


Presents requisition for additional physical equipment 
and supplies to responsible persons and uses the new 
equipment to advantage. 


4.46 


8 


Sets an objective or goal at the beginning of each year 
for club, high school and adult work. 


4.44 


9 


Reports to the Advisory Committee on the progress, suc- 
cess and problems of the D.E. program. 


4.42 


10 


Conducts placement surveys to locate and develop 
training stations and to determine the number of new 
employees needed each year. 


4.37 



\ ^Degree of importance on a 5-point scale: 5 - "most important"; 1- 

» "least important.” 
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TABLE 16 (continued) 




O 

ERIC 



Ranh 
Order of 
Importance 



11 

12 - 

13 

14 

15 _ 

16.5 

16.5 

18.5 

18.5 



20 

21 

22 - 



Critical Tasks 

Operation and Administration 



23 



24 “ 



Works with school librarian ^/^“^^"upplies 
textbooks, reference books, and teaohx g PP 
pertaining io marketing and distribution. 



S5H«2Ti!Slu. 



Leadership Conferences. 



TnkPs care of departmental budgeting of the D.E. 
prograr^each yea?, including such expenses -^he^ 

teaching^suppl iest^Also , records accurately the amount 
of the funds to be reimbursed. 






When timely, submits plans *° V? v^a^p^giam^into 
superintendent for expanding one-year prog 

two-and three-year programs. 



in order to maintain interest and P artio iP^j°?l n to he 
Advisory Committee, has needed meetings schedule 
keep members of the Advisory Committee ®«gaged i 
working on various aspects of the D.E. p g 



Publicizes and promotes D.E. adult classes as a part 
of the school's total program. 



When requested, works in selecting and providing 
adequat (^teaching experiences and supervision for 
student teachers. 



Supervises the preparation of the adult report at 
the conclusion of each adult class. 



sssra 



Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance 



Prepares and compiles information for r ® cord J"® P e ^ odi ° 
??p???of ?igh school D.E. enrollees and sends to re- 

sponsible persons . 



Preoares and maintains all necessary records, reports 
??d P ?o?ms Sor the successful operation of the adult 

program. 



Sends out notices to and/or calls members to remind 
them of the meeting of the Advisory Committee. 
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4.34 

4.33 



4.24 



4.19 

4.15 



4.15 



4.13 

4.13 



4.08 

4.06 

3.99 



3.97 



3.91 
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TABLE 17 

RELATIVE IMPORTANCE WHICH THE RESPONDENTS PLACED 
ON CRITICAL TASKS CONCERNED WITH THE 
TOTAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Rank 
Order of 
Importance 


Critical Tasks 


Composite 
Mean of 
Degree of 
Importance* 




Critical Tasks Rated "Most Important" 




1 


Attends faculty meetings, departmental meetings and 
meetings of special committees. 


4.52 




Critical Tasks Rated "Very Important" 




2 


Participates in "parents' night" by meeting parents, 
presenting his particular program of study - its 
objectives and purposes. 


4.36 


3 


Participates in "career nighf'by obtaining repre- 
sentatives of business organizations through his 
business community connections. 


4.22 




Critical Tasks Rated "Important" 




4 


Participates in "college night" by being host to college 
representatives, students and parents. 


3.24 


5 


Serves as a homeroom teacher . 


2.77 




Critical Tasks Rated "Less Important" 


i 

T 




Sponsors a class, SCA, or other student organization. 


1 

2.33 


6 




7 


Assists in administering SCAT, STEP and other school- 
wide tests. 


2.06 


8 


Assists at athletic functions with tickets or conces- 
sions . 


2.05 


9 


Assists students and faculty with school talent shows 
or dramatic productions. 


2.00 


10 


Cooperates with the school faculty by serving hall duty, 


1.69 


11 


Cooperates with the school faculty by serving lunchroom 
duty . 


1.64 



♦Degree of importance on a 5-point scale: 5 - "most important , 1 

"least important." 
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TABLE 17 (continued) 
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Table 18 shows the perception of ^g.^butiv^e ducat ion* 5 teacher-coordinator 
centage of time spent by the typical it b the time the teacher-coordinator 
as defined for tms phase of the researc a a objectives of the program, 
ideally should spend in order ^estigator with the following informa- 

Each teacher-coordinator provid time Q f the study: number of D.E. 

tion regarding his actual position a city . number of D.E. students; size 

teachers in high school; size reauested to indicate whether or not they 

of school; and title. They were a J that would influence actual 

had an unusual assignment during the curr J variations in the circum- 

time spent on various functions. Despite ti interesting to note that with the 

stances surrounding the P a J:* 1 ^ ipa {J three groups were remarkably close in esti- 
exception of coordination time, the three group . 9 i r cent more actual 

mat in^actual time spent SS^tH Typical coordinator 

time on coordination than th state supervisors thought was typically 

spent; and 6 per cent more ^an the state supervi ooordination time that all 

spent on coordination. On the oth ®£ na > t t supervisors and teacher edu- 
three groups felt should ^ t»creased, jatbjtate^uperv^^ respectively . 

cators recommending an increa . U ction in time for administrative duties with 
All three groups suggested a r t A11 three groups recommended a sharp 

reductions of approximately 3 + E® r t £!al ’ school program. Teacher educators and 
reduction in time devoted to the total school p g t Qf the teacher-coordi- 

teacher-coordinators felt t 5 a L 1 ?®|L y class if ild P "total school program" in the 
nator's time should be spent in ^^sclassxf g ^ ^ teacher- 

Critical Task card-sort. State ® : p Table ig provides data concerning the 
responseToTthe ^?ef suh-groupTregarding tb5 time factor in the D.E. teacher- 
coordinator’s job. 

. r»./Min tt wpre asked to list tasks not included in 

Participants in Reactor Group II w - d d .«i mp ortant" and to indicate 

the Critical Task card T s ^ n !^d previously The ^64 participants listed 98 
rate of importance as indicated P^ e . ”5 "("most important" or 'very 

additional tasks, 79 of which»ererated 4 “ ^ i4 ^ ted ori ?ioal tasks in 

important"). Some of the tasks that were add P remaining tasks are reported 

the card-sort and were deleted from the a Reactor Group II to determine the 

in Table 19. These tasks were not submi t d investigator has examined each 

rate of importance hy ^ the ®^ b “^ 0 f e e is that the additional tasks merit con- 

task in relation to the . b of the distributive education teacher- 

SSSSSr!" ThTaddi t ional* t asks^ have* been Ossified in the six functions 
represented in Tables 12—17. 

Teacher-coordinators were asked to S t of k the h program^ he state supervisors 

impeded them in accomplishing the objec | k g f whicIl P t hey felt teacher-coordi- 

and teacher educators were asked to list tasks wnicn ” J ti ci pants wer e asked to 

lTtasks'mentioned^y^ToTmorTparticipants and the number reporting each 

task as "required" or "volunteered. 
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TABLE 18 



ACTUAL AND IDEAL ALLOCATION OF THE TEACHER-COORDINATOR’S TIME 
AS DETERMINED BY STATE SUPERVISORS, TEACHER EDUCATORS 

AND TEACHER-COORDINATORS* 



5 




TABLE 19 



ADDITIONAL CRITICAL TASKS 



TEACHING 

1. Consults with specialists to obtain background and technical Information and 
know-how for teaching special units. 

2. Maintains firm discipline and control in the classroom. 

3. Applies basic learning principles and psychology in teaching. 

4. Relates course content and learning activities to objectives. 

5. Develops and relates DECA activities to course objectives. 

6. Develops team teaching utilizing specialists in specific areas of distribution. 

7. Utilizes such school activities as store, athletic events and school 
lunch to supplement project method. 

8. Holds orientation or reviews classes prior to school opening for all cooperative 
students . 

9. Strives to maintain the amount of class time spent on DECA activities at an 
effective balance. 

10. Evaluates individualized instruction materials in terms of specific jobs. 

11. Designs learning activities involving students in mastering their own time. 

GUIDANCE 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 



Works with Junior High 
classes to explain D.E 



School teachers that offer career or vocational 
and disseminate occupational information. 



Recruits students for prospective teacher-coordinator preparation and 
positions . 



Makes visits to students' homes. 

Files a written record of each D.E. student's career objective or occupa- 
tional cluster. 

Serves as advisor, giving behind-the-scene guidance to DECA in committee 
planning, meetings, elections, social activities, etc. 

Locates and develops sources of scholarship funds. 



Helps students fill out income tax returns. 

Assists former D.E. students in relocating and in furthering their educations. 

Works cooperatively with Guidance Personnel in giving tests for incoming D.E. 
students . 
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12 . 



13. 

14. 
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2 . 

3. 
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2 . 

3. 
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6 . 
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10 . 
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TABLE 19 (continued) 



GUIDANCE 



Helps plan social activities at least once a month for D.E. students since 
they are unable to take part in many school activities. 



Develops or updates job profiles throughout the school year. 



Holds regularly scheduled conferences with students on matters connected 
with their successful participation in the program. 



Conducts employment surveys in the entire school. 

Helps male students relate service obligations to future plans. 



COORDINATION 



Prepares a memoranda which outlines duties and responsibilities of all 
parties concerned at the time of a student’s employment. 



Evaluates training stations each year. 

Sets up training for sponsors so they understand D.E. placement. 



PUBLIC RELATIONS 



Arranges for local merchants to judge DECA chapter contests. 

Gives students guidance in planning employer-employee banquets or like events. 



Develops depth follow-up information on several graduates for documented 
success stories. 



Recognizes employers or sponsors who support the D.E. program through activi- 
ties such as banquets or other special programs. 



Uses public relations kits and materials such as flip boards produced by 
NADET. 



Participates in and accepts responsibilities for overseeing state and national 
DECA conferences. (regional DECA activities) 



Works closely with unions. 



Attends adult functions where D.E. personnel can provide information or will 
prove helpful public relations-wise . 



Assists businesses to procure student workers when D.E. students are not 
available . 



Supervises the involvement of students, training sponsors and community 
leaders in National DECA Week activities, promoting marketing as a career. 
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TABLE 19 (continued) 






PUBLIC RELATIONS 



11. Works with students and business community in developing activities for DECA 
in areas of responsibility such as civic projects, leadership, development , etc 

12. Becomes acquainted with new places of business. 

13. Works cooperatively with area post-high coordinator in placement of post-high 
students. 

14. Meets with government officials to become better acquainted with Federal 
Wage Laws . 
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OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

1 Participates in meetings with other D.E. coordinators to exchange ideas, 
confer on common problems and organize overlapping job placement areas. 

2. Plans and engages in research activities. 

3. Operates a DECA program of activities. 

4. Plans activities on a daily, weekly and monthly basis during which critical 
tasks are projected. 

5. Evaluates all phases of the program at all levels on a continuous basis. 

6. Works on cooperative areas with coordinators in cluster groups in high 
school, DECA and adult programs. 

7. Works with governmental agencies (employment services, etc.) regarding 
employment needs in adult education. 

8. Helps provide in-service training for less experienced coordinators. 
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TOTAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Serves on various school committees. 

Participates in Parent Teacher Association. 

Oversees the running of the school store by D.E. students 
Helps with self-evaluation of the total school. 
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TABLE 20 

TASKS WHICH IMPEDE THE JOB OF THE D.E. COORDINATOR 
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Tasks 


Number Reporting 


Required 


Volunteered 


1. 


Duplicates various forms and instructional 
materials; repairs equipment. 


13 


2 


2. 


Types correspondence and performs other 
clerical tasks such as filing and recording 
grades. 


22 


3 


3. 


Takes or sells tickets at school activities. 


3 


4 


4. 


Attends committee meetings, staff or faculty 
meetings, PTA. 


12 


1 


5. 


Carries DECA activities to an extreme. 


9 


12 


6. 


Supervises a homeroom; reports back to school 
at dismissal time. 


15 


0 


7. 


Serves as school placement officer. 


1 


11 


8. 


Teaches an overload of classes. 


9 


1 


9. 


Acts as substitute teacher in other classes 
during coordination time. 


7 


1 


10. 


Does the accounting for the school cafeteria, 
athletic teams, DECA, etc. 


7 


2 


11. 


Supervises the operation of the school 
store . 


5 


5 


12. 


Performs hall duty, bus duty, cafeteria duty 
and study hall duty. 


25 


2 


13, 


Acts as general distributor for the school 
at large (i .e . , yearbooks, pictures, class 
rings and graduation caps and gowns). 


6 


2 


14. 


Teaches non-D.E. subjects. 


15 


0 


15. 


Sponsors other clubs or classes, school paper, 
plays, yearbook. 


9 


3 


18. 


Prepares too many time-consuming reports, 
forms, records-state and local. 


17 


0 
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SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



In this chapter, the perceptions of 8 state supervisors, 8 teacher educators 
and 48 teacher-coordinators concerning the critical tasks in the job of the high 
school distributive education teacher-coordinator were presented. There was a 
high degree of agreement among the three sub-groups concerning the relative im- 
portance of the tasks . 

In-depth interviews, featuring the use of a Critical Task card-sort, were 
held in eleven test centers. A thorough discussion of the philosophy of distri- 
butive education, constructed in Step I of this study, preceded the consideration 
of the critical tasks. Respondents were instructed to respond to all questions 
regarding critical tasks in relation to the philosophy. 

Ma j or Findings : 1. Of the 187 critical tasks under consideration, 179 were 

deemed ’'critical" by the respondents. These were tasks which were rated 2.50 
or above on a 5-point scale, with "5" being "most important." Included in this 
number were 48 tasks in the teaching function; 25 tasks in the guidance function; 
39 tasks in the coordination function; 29 tasks in the public relations function; 
33 tasks in the operation and administration function; and 5 tasks in the total 
school function. Most of the tasks considered "less important"or "unimportant" 
were those involving such duties as bus duty, hall duty and study hall duty. 

2. All three groups felt that more time should be spent on tasks classified 
in the coordination function; less time on administrative duties and considerably 
less time on tasks classified in the function, total school program. 

3. Respondents listed 98 tasks as "additional tasks," 79 of which were 
rated as "critical." Fifty-three of these critical tasks (those that did not 
duplicate tasks in the Critical Task Card-sort) were accepted as additional 
critical tasks. 
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4. In response to the open-end question concerning tasks which impede the 
work of the distributive education teacher-coordinator in relation to the philo- 
sophy, 90 tasks were listed. Some were classified "required"; some were classi- 
fied "volunteered." Seven or more respondents, working independently, listed 
16 tasks which hinder the distributive education teacher-coordinator in carrying 
out the mission of distributive education. 

Implications: The high degree of agreement among state supervisors, teacher 

educators and teacher-coordinators selected to consider the problem of the crit- 
ical tasks in the job of the distributive education teacher-coordinator provides 
confidence that the list of 179 tasks considered "critical" is a valid one. 

The findings show that in order to carry out the mission of distributive 
education the high school distributive education teacher-coordinator must perform 
a large number of tasks involving a wide range of responsibilities. It is evi- 
dent that as the distributive education program in a community grows it will be- 
come necessary to employ more than one teacher-coordinator if the aims and objec- 
tives of distributive education are to be accomplished. It is also evident that 
priorities regarding tasks must be established so that there is proper balance 
among the job functions. 

Serious consideration should be given to the problem of tasks listed as 
"jobs which impede," whether required or volunteered. Priority should be given 
to those critical tasks which must be performed by the distributive education 
teacher-coordinator if the tasks are to be performed at all. This does not imply 
that the distributive education teacher-coordinator should not share in the 
responsibilities of the total school program. It does mean, however, that if the 
mission of distributive education is to be accomplished, the assignment of extra 
duties should be carefully considered in relation to the D. E. teacher-coordina- 
tor’s total job. For example , there is no more justification in requesting that 
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a distributive education teacher-coordinator substitute for another teacher at 
the time he should be making coordination visits or performing other essential 
tasks than there would be in requesting a geometry teacher to leave his class 
to substitute for the art teacher. Timing and selectivity are the key issues to 
be jointly considered by the principal and by the D. E. teacher-coordinator . 

Careful consideration also should be given to the over-emphasis of any tasks 
within the job of the D. E. teacher-coordinator. The fact that 21 respondents 
working independently mentioned "carries DECA activities to an extreme" as tasks 
which impede suggests that even tasks considered "critical" should be evaluated 
from time to time. The fact that 12 of the 21 respondents indicated that the 
over-emphasis on DECA was "volunteered" rather than required makes a periodic 
re-evaluation of this and similar activities no less important. 



Further research is needed to determine priorities in the tasks deemed 
"critical " for the distributive education teacher-coordinator. 

In this chapter, the critical tasks in the job of the distributive education 
teacher-coordinator have been presented. In the following chapter, the compe- 
tencies needed to perform these tasks are considered. 
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CHAPTER IV 



PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCIES NEEDED TO PERFORM CRITICAL TASKS 
IN THE JOB OF THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
TEACHER-COORDINATOR 



Purpose: The purpose in the third step of the research study was to determine^ 

professional competencies needed to perform the critical tasks in the job of the 
high school distributive education teacher-coordinator. Professional competen- 
cies, referred to as ’’prof essional know-how”, make up the third element in the 
Competency Pattern. The first element, a philosophy of distributive education, 
was constructed in the first step and the second element, the critical tasks in 
the job of the distributive education teacher-coordinator, was constructed in the 
second step of the .’esearch project. 



DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

The procedure for developing professional competencies needed to perform the 
critical tasks agreed upon in Step II was as follows: 

1. The critical tasks were clustered into five major job functions: 
teaching, guidance, coordination, public relations and operation and 
administration . 

2. A 5” x 8” card was made for each critical task so that competencies 
could be recorded task by task and then clustered. A review of selected 
literature and research was made to develop one or more competencies 
for each of the agreed-upon critical tasks. A bibliographical reference 
was noted on the cards in appropriate instances. Texts and references 
used in such courses as Foundations of Education, Educational Psychology, 
Psychology of Adolescence, Audio-Visual Methods, Curriculum Construction, 
Principles of Vocational Education, Methods of Teaching D.E., Organiza- 
tion and Administration of D.E., Methods of Teaching Adult Distributive 
Education, and Student Teaching were studied. A bibliography of refer- 
ences used in the development of competencies is found in Appendix A. 

3. The competencies in each job function were then reviewed to eliminate 
duplications. 

4. Each competency was then constructed in terms of a knowledge, an under- 
standing, a skill or an attitude. The following operational definitions 
guided the construction and evaluation of the competencies: 

Knowledge: the recall of specifics and universals, the recall of 

methods and processes and the recall of a pattern. 

Understanding: the power to make experience intelligible by 

applying concepts and theories; the comprehension of ideas and the 
ability to use abstractions in particular and concrete situations. 

Skill: A rather high level of mental ability; the ability to use 

one r s knowledge effectively and readily in execution of perfor- 
mance; the ability to analyze, synthesize and evaluate . (Emphasis on 
mental skills, but may include psychomotor skills) 

Attitude: A mental position, a feeling or an emotion toward a fact 

or state; a predisposition to act in a certain way; a state of 
readiness thst influences a person to act in a given manner. 
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5. The tentative list of professional competencies was then studied in 

relation to the philosophy of distributive education as constructed in 
Step I. Particular attention was given to assure the inclusion of the 
basic beliefs regarding distributive education as either a knowledge, 
an understanding, a skill or an attitude. 



6. A further study of the tentative list of professional competencies was 
made to check for possible omissions in the four categories. For 
example, an effort was made to see that a "knowledge or understanding 
was listed to support a competency listed as a skill. On the other fl 
hand, a check was made to see that a competency listed under knowledge 
or "understanding" was also listed as a skill if this seemed appropriate 



7. The tentative list of professional competencies was reviewed by local 
consultants, including Dr. D. L. Kinnear , an educational psychologist, 
and Dr. Rufus W. Beamer, head of the Department of Education at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

8 The tentative list of professional competencies was reviewed by Profes- 
sor Warren Meyer and Professor Harland Samson, two members of the Com- 
mittee of Consultants. The lists were mailed to the consultants for 
individual reactions. The investigator then met with the two consultants 
for a careful review of each statement . The statements were then re- 
vised . 



9. The list of professional competencies was submitted for evaluation to a 
purposive sample of four teacher educators who had participated in Step 
II of the research project. 



Population and Sample: A purposive sample of four teacher educators who had 

participated in "hep'll of the research project was selected to evaluate the pro- 
fessional competencies. The four teacher educators were Dr . William B. Runge, Dr. 
James Bikkie , Dr. Raymond Dannenberg and Dr. William B. Logan. Since the list 
of competencies included 235 statements concerning all aspects of the professional 
competency of the high school distributive education teacher-coordinator, it was 
essential that those chosen to evaluate the competencies be knowledgeable about 
general professional competencies as well as specialized (distributive education) 
competencies. The teacher educators selected to evaluate the competencies were 
aualified by both education and experience for this important task. All four 
participants held doctoral degrees and had had considerable experience as dis- 
tributive teacher educators. Three of the four participants had also had exper- 
ience as state supervisors. 

Data and Instrumentation: The' statements of professional competencies, clustered 

under the job functions "of teaching, guidance, coordination, public relations and 
operation and administration, were submitted in the form of a questionnaire to the 
teacher educators selected to evaluate the competencies. The participants were 
reauested to evaluate each statement in terms of clarity, appropriateness and 
completeness. They were asked to make any suggested changes in wording directly 
on the copy. They were instructed to put an "x" by any statement considered 
inappropriate and to indicate on the back of the page the reason for not *'“ 

tion. They were asked to indicate at the end of each job function additional 
competencies deemed necessary to perform the agreed-upon tasks . The participan 
were provided a Critical Task card-sort as a reference. On the questionnaire 
the number of the task to which a competency referred was indicated when possible. 
In some instances there were several competencies listed for a single task; in 
other instances one competency covered several tasks; in still other instances 
competencies, such as theories of education, did not refer to any particular 
task but rather were assumed necessary as a foundation for other competencies. 

The questionnaires and Critical Task card-sort were mailed to the participants 
after the investigator had explained in writing and in person the development of 
the professional competencies and the responsibilities concerning the evaluation 

of them. 
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ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF THE FINDINGS 



The suggestions of the four teacher educators selected to validate the 
professional competencies were carefully considered by the investigator. i 



professional competencies were carefully considered by the investigator. There 
were a number of suggestions regarding changes in wording which clarified 
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were a number of suggestions regarding changes in wording which clarified 
certain statements. Two of the statements were deleted; one as. oo o viou 
Ho inPinHoH n nri the other a Dartial duplication of a competency in the same 



were a number of s 
certain statements 



; one as too obvious to 




How”; ’’Guidance Know-How”; ’’Coordination Know-How”; 
; and ’’Operation and Administration Know-How,” are 



-How”; ’’Public Rela- 
” are presented on 



’’Teaching Know-How”; ’’Guidance Know-How”; 
tions Know-How”; and ’’Operation and Admin 
the following pages. 




In the guidance function there were 28 competencies, of which 8 were 
classified under ,r kn'owledge , ” 4 were classified under ’’understanding, 8 were 
classified under”skill” and 8 were classified under ’’attitude.” 

In the coordination function there were 37 competencies, of which 5 were 
classified under "knowledge,” 8 were classified under ’’understanding, 9 were 

classified under ’’skill” and 15 were classified under ’’attitude.” 

In the public relations function there were 29 competencies, of which ^ 
were classified under "knowledge,” 3 were classified under ’’understanding, 7 

were classified under ’’skill” and 12 were classified under ’’attitude. 

In the operation and administration function there were 44 competencies, 
of which 12 were classified under "knowledge , ” 6 were classified under under- 
standing,” 20 were classified under ’’skill” and 6 were classified under 
’’attitude . ” 

The classification of the competency according to knowledge, understanding, 
skill and attitude provides an indication of the complexity of the competency. 
Definitions of these terms as used in this study are on page 63. 
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TEACHING KNOW-HOW 



Competencies needed to perform the critical tasks in the teaching function, 
including curriculum development, lesson planning, presentation of material and 
evaluation: 

A. Knowledge 

1. Of the interests, aptitudes and abilities of students. 

2. Of occupational requirements necessary for persons to succeed at various 
stages (initial employment and advancement) in their distributive careers. 

3. Of sources of technical information that apply to a particular area of 
distribution . 



4. Of appropriate materials available for the D.E. resource files. 

5. Of a practical system of filing which will assure efficient use of 
materials in resource files. 

6. Of sources of. reference texts and instructional material relevant to 
distributive education. 

7. Of methods of purchasing or acquiring distributive education reference 
texts and other instructional material for teacher and students use. 

8. Of definitions of terms unique to the distributive education program. 

9. Of procedures for developing participation experiences to meet 
individual student needs. 

10. Of sources of materials and assistance when preparing or acquiring 
audio-visual aids. 

11. Of current trade journals and other periodicals which provide up-to-date 
information on the field of distribution. 

12. Of methods involved in developing an individual training plan. 

13. Of school administrations’ policies relating to extra-class (off-campus) 
student activities. 

14 # of techniques involved in planning and implementing the details of a 
learning experience. 

15. Of a wide variety of applicable teaching methods and techniques. 

16. Of the nature of the learning process. 

17. Of the forms of learning (such as, sensorimotor, perceptual, associational , 
conceptual, problem solving). 

18. Of the theories of learning (such as, simple conditioning, instrumental 
conditioning, conditioning theories, field theories). 

19. Of principles involved in transfer of learning (such as, generalization, 
Gestalt view, intelligence and transfer). 

20. Of concepts regarding problem solving and creative thinking. 

21. Of definitions of terms related to human growth and development. 
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TEACHING KNOW-HOW 
(continued) 

Knowledge 

22. Of definitions of terms related to learning and the learning proc 

Of the growth and development of the adolescent: physical, emotional, 

intellectual and moral. 

Of the influence on the adolescent of such groups as the family; the 
peer group; the community. 

Of the impact of the socio-cultural-economic environment on the 
adolescent . 

Of procedures for evaluating and recording student achievement . 

Of techniques for the improvement of learning and learning conditions. 
Of techniques for improving personality. 

Of measures of intelligence, aptitude, interests and achievement and 
the limitation of these measures. 



23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 



30. Of motivational techniques. 

31. Of techniques for building group morale. 

Understanding 

on T hat content of curriculum guides includes suggested goals and subgoals, 
subject” mat ter, leading activities, instructional materials and evalua- 

t ion . 

,o That distributive education is designed to meet the needs of persons who 
have or are preparing to enter a distributive occupation or an occupation 
requiring ability in one or more of the marketing functions. 

34. That curriculum content should be based on the needs of students and of 
the business community. 

o = That learning takes place most effectively when the learner is en S a 6® d 

' In acitvmel which he believes will help him reach a goal or purpose he 

wants to reach. 

og That Student assignments and participation experiences are means ' 

viding thestudent an opportunity to apply concepts taught in the class- 

room . 

37. That a lesson plan includes objectives, content, techniques, evaluation 
and assignments designed for a specific class. 

38 That one of the controlling factors in the selection and use of learning 
devices is the age and sophistication of the students. 

39. That curriculum decisions are influenced by social, psychological and 
economic forces. 

40 That the individual and group projects in the DECA program of activities 
sSould be planned to provide a means of developing a variety of competen- 
cies needed in distributive occupations. 
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Understanding 



TEACHING KNOW-HOW 
(cont inued) 



41. 



42. 

43. 

44. 



That D.E. students, with part-time jobs or projects 
special time problems with outside assignments, use 
other co-curr icular activities, etc. 



to complete, have 
of library facilities, 



That students learn by doing by participating in such activities as role 
play ing , commit tee activities, demonstrations, etc. 



That classroom instruction should be closely related to occupational 
performance expectations. 



That the method of relating classroom instruction specifically to on- 
the-job training can be used effectively primarily through the use of 
knowledge and understanding gained by coordination visits. 



45. That individual differences influence learning. 



46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
50 . 



That group variables influence learning. 

That individualizing instruction is necessary to meet individual needs. 

That the purpose of evaluation is to determine whether there have been 
changes in behavior based on the program's objectives and goals. 

That the school’s philosophy of grading affects each teacher's grading 
system. 

That instructor-student relationships should be appropriate to the emo- 
tions, feelings and attitudes revealed by students. 



51. Goals of secondary education as they relate to distributive education 

52. Aims and objectives of distributive education and how they contribute 
to the goals of secondary education. 



53. That constructive procedures are necessary in appropriate classroom 
management . 



C. 



kill 



Ability to plan a year’s sequence of study (yearly teaching calendar) 
based on the school system’s schedule and calendar and the needs of the 

students . 



55 Ability to develop explicit assignments for students so that learning 
outcomes and evaluation will be most effectively realized. 

56. Ability to select and use the most appropriate teaching techniques in 
terms of desired learning outcomes. 

57. Ability to select most appropriate participation experiences for use in 
developing job competencies of students. 

58. Ability to make provision for individual differences in the instructional 
plan . 

59. Ability to select and incorporate appropriate materials into lessons 
based on student and community needs. 

60 Ability to assess the relevance and worth of teaching materials and aids 
in relation to the current curriculum circumstances. 

61. Ability to formulate and communicate educational objectives in terms of 
expected behavioral changes in students. 
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TEACHING KNOW-HOW 
(continued) 





Skill 
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71. 



Ability to devise and evaluate learning situations in terms of sound 
principles of learning. 

Ability to develop in each student safe work habits, pride in his job 
and a desire for advancement. 

Ability to apply the theories of learning in the classroom. 

Ability to make practical applications of the principles involved in the 
transfer of learning. 

Ability to assist students to learn how to solve a problem. 

Ability to use methods and techniques stressing individual activities, 
individual needs and individual purposes (such as, problem method, 
project method, pupil planning techniques). 

Ability to use methods and techniques stressing simulated, vicarious 
and direct experience (such as, school laboratory and workshop, on- 
the-job training, lecture— demonstration , field trips). 

Ability to use methods and techniques, stressing group study (such as, 
directed reading, directed study, group discussion, programmed instruc- 
tion, lecture, questioning). 

Ability to evaluate student's progress in terms of stated objectives. 
Ability to construct measures of learning in terms of stated objectives. 



D. Attitude 
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72. A belief that teachers play a major role in all curriculum preparation, 
development, evaluation and revision. 

73. A belief that only through continuous curriculum preparation, develop- 
ment, evaluation and revision can the objectives of education be most 
effectively met. 

74. A belief that students, school personnel and the business community 
should all play a part in curriculum development and instruction. 

75. A belief that only through careful planning can educational goals be 
realized . 

76. A belief that preparation for gainful employment and/or advancement in 
a distributive occupation is the primary goal of the distributive 
education program. 

77. A belief that in a changing world of distribution it is essential that 
content in distributive education be kept up-to-date. 

78. A conviction concerning the value of using a variety of teaching tech- 
niques from the standpoint of student interests and instructional 
effectiveness . 



79. A belief that extra-class activities often reinforce techniques and 
theories discussed in the classroom. 
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TEACHING KNOW-HOW 
(continued) 
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Attitude 

80. A commitment to the concept that students best learn by doing. 

A belief that planning is a requisite to organization and direction. 



81. 

82. 



A belief that on-the-job training is an extension of the classroom 
instructional program. 



83. 



A conviction that the Distributive Education Clubs of America gives 
enrichment and meaning to the curriculum taught in distributive 
education classes. 



84. 



A feeling that audio-visual devices and materials contribute substantially 
to the normal process of learning. 



85. A conviction that educational objectives should be the foundation of 
all lesson planning. 



86 . 

87. 

88 . 



A belief that a Distributive Education Advisory Committee should give 
advice in planning, developing and evaluating the instructional program.. 



A belief that audio-visual devices and material are particularly bene- 
ficial to slow learners since they underscore and dramatize learnings. 



A feeling that the teacher-coordinator, as a specialist in distribution, 
has a responsibility for disseminating knowledge and information to 
persons who are involved in distribution. 



89. 

90. 



A belief chat each person is a unique individual and should be treated 
accordingly . 



A belief that students need to develop a philosophy of life and under- 
stand their roles in society. 



91. A belief that good discipline means that every member of the group is 
engaged in purposeful effort of the proper kind without annoyance or 
discomfort to his classmates or associates. 



92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 



A belief that evaluation is a tool for helping students to improve 
themselves . 



An appreciation of the significance of the adolescent period of develop- 
ment . 



An appreciation of the importance of self-realization as the fiist step 
in personality development. 



A conviction that distributive education has a responsibility for the mor- 
al development of the student . 
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GUIDANCE KNOW-HOW 



Competencies needed to perform the critical tasks in the guidance function 
including ?ecru?tment, selection, placement and counseling: 



A. Knowledge 
1. 



Of methods and techniques involved i» recruitment , “^““swe the 

students, counseling ®“g h ^°^ t P Q£ L ®JJg n pu rpos es of distributive education 
most effective accomplishment of the purposes. 



Of the numerous promotion and publicity methods of acquainting high 
shcool students with all the aspects of the D. . P g 



3. 



Of numerous ways in which the guidance personnel and D.E. teacher- 
coordinator can work together . 



4. 

5. 



Of techniques and procedures involved in interviewing students. 



Of step-by-step procedures ^"^wSg upiuchVnSer! 

interviewed by employers and in methods of following f 

views . 



6 . 

7. 

8 . 



Of various career opportunities and job progressions in the field of 
distribution . 



Of institutions offering training in distribution beyond the secondary 
school level . 



Of problems students may encounter when planning their training and 
education beyond the high school level. 



B. Understanding 

9. 



That various job requirements must be con ®^®J[® d in selecting and 
placing D.E. cooperative students and graduates. 



10 



That techniques involved 

tive education graduates should be careiuny 
maximum benefit from the study. 



11 



That the D.E. teacher-coordinator should review periodically wit h^t heir o 

ai.sn.ns ss’.a '£ >■* <« 

achievement of objectives identified on the training plan. 



12 . 



occupations . 



C. Skill 



13. Ability to disseminate information to parents of students interested in 
distributive education. 



.. Ahilitv to select and evaluate information found in student permanent 
1 ' reoords which would be of use in various counseling situations (test 
scores, grades, faculty notations, etc.). 
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GUIDANCE KNOW-HOW 
(continued) 



Skill 

15 . 



Ability to use interview observation and information in determining 
which students can and sincerely wish to profit from instruction. 



16 . 



Ability to develop policies to serve as flexible guidelines in the 
selection of D.E. students for both the cooperative and the project 
plans of the D.E. program. 



17 



Ability to prepare an informational bulletin describing conditions 
of enrollment and occupational inf ormation relating to career objec- 
tives in the field of distribution. 



18 



Ability to assist the student - according to his vocational interest, 
aptitude and ability - in selecting the most appropriate on-the-job 
training placement for him. 



19 . 

20 . 



Ability to apply sound counseling principles in guidance activities. 



Ability to show students the numerous ways other courses will assist 
in this development of competencies needed in their chosen field. 



D. Attitude 
21 . 



A belief that guidance should involve a continuous systematic plan 
of assistance to the student. 



22 . 

23 . 



A conviction that the D.E. program can benefit students who are 
interested in a career in distribution. 



A belief that the teacher-coordinator has a responsibility to parents 
for presenting information which will assist them in helping their 
child make a realistic decision regarding a career in distribution. 



24 . 

25 . 

26 . 
27 . 



A feeling that the D.E. teacher-coordinator works, as do other faculty 
members, as a member of a guidance team in the school. 



A belief that certain data available in student permanent records can 
be of assistance in selecting distributive education students. 



A feeling of responsibility for informing students of the importance of 
obtaining as much education as is possible. 



A belief that through regular follow-up studies of graduates the local 
D.E. program can be continuously evaluated in terms of its effectiveness 
in achieving established objectives. 



28 



A conviction that the final selection of D.E, students is primarily 
the responsibility of the D.E. teacher-coordinator. 
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COORDINATION KNOW-HOW 



V 



Competencies needed to perform the critical tasks in the coordination 
function, including selection of training agencies, placing stud ®" t ®’ t . 
evaluating student progress on the job and coordination theory and practice. 



A. 



B. 



Knowledge 

1 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Of the types of on-the-job learning activities and participation 
experience that will assist the students in developing competencies 
needed to advance toward their career objectives. 

Of the numerous training materials which students can obtain from 
training stations for class use. 

Of methods of relating classroom instruction to actual on-the-job 
situations the students encounter. 

Of methods of developing a training plan for each student to assure 
learning experiences either on the job or in project activities. 



Of federal 
students . 



and state labor laws pertaining to distributive education 



Understanding 
6 . 



That if the on-the-job training phase of the program is to be most 
effective, certain agreed-upon policies must be set up to best 
attain this goal. 

7 That classroom instruction, to be effective, should be based on know- 

ledge, understanding, skill and attitudes required to perform work ef- 
fectively in distributive occupations. 

8. That the employer should appoint a person to serve as a training spon- 
sor for the D.E. cooperative student. 

9 That the teacher-coordinator should work with the tr-aiiiing s pon ® or j" 

planning a series of on-the-job learning experiences for the D.E. student, 

10. That a variety of procedures is necessary in order to work effectively 
with different management and organizational policies. 

11 That management policies and the organizational pattern of each training 

station affects coordination; attitude of the firm toward . stude ”* 
ment; the amount and type of on-the-job training a student can expect to 
receive and training sponsor selection. 

12. That through coordination visits, many examples can be secured to illus- 
trate principles to be taught in the classroom. 

13 That a training plan should serve as a guide to the employer, the 

student and school in order to provide learning experiences which will 
develop competencies needed for the student's success in his chosen 
career . 
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COORDINATION KNOW-HOW 
(continued) 



C. Skill 

14 Ability to select and maintain training stations that provide the best 
possible training for individual students depending on their needs and 

vocational goals. 



15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 



Ability to plan, direct and evaluate various participating experiences 
which focus on activities in distributive occupations and decision- 
making situations in distribution. 

Ability to design projects and other activities which will provide 
learning experiences for D.E. students who are not in the cooperative 

program . 

Ability to successfully conduct conferences with training sponsors, with 
personnel directors and with other management personnel. 

Ability to critically observe students at their jobs as one means of 
effective coordination. 

Ability to select and interpret technical information to answer the 
questions of local merchants. 

Ability to interpret current trends of business operation through 
observation and conferences with businessmen. 

Ability to determine when a student is adequately prepared to seek a 
part-time job in a distributive occupation. 

Ability to identify appropriate part-time employment situations for each 
student . 



D. Attitude 



23. 



24. 



\ belief that in selecting training stations for distributive education 
students, every effort should be made to select those most likely to pro- 
vide occupational and educational opportunities in keeping with the 
students’ capacities, interests and goals. 



An awareness of the important role the training sponsor can play in assis 
ting the trainee toward his occupational objective. 



A belief that training must be provided to the sponsor if he is to 
share in the education of young people. 



26. A belief that training sponsors of distributive education cooperative 
students should be oriented to their responsibilities in providing 
real-life learning experiences for students on the job. This includes 
periodic evaluation of the students’ occupational experience. 

27. A conviction that the teacher-coordinator should build and maintain 
harmonious relationships among all groups involved in the distributive 
education program* 



a 



28. 
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A conviction that only through regular coordination visits can the 
program’s responsibility to the students and the business community be 
most effectively achieved. 
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(continued) 
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Attitude 



29 . 



30 . 



31 . 



32 . 



33 . 



34 . 



35 . 



36 . 

37 . 



A feeling that, since students employer and teacher-coordinator 
will be involved in making the on-the-job training beneficial, ALL 
THREE should work together in planning on-the-job learning experience . 



A sensitivity to all signs which may indicate a lack of progress 
toward the students' golls. ThesF^lues may include absences, tarda- 
ness, lack of interest, motivation, etc. 



A conviction that, as a training specialist in distribution, he should 
possess (1) adequate and up-to-date knowledge of his field and (2) 
the ability to locate sources of information to questions. 



A belief that, to be most effective, classroom instruction for D E. 
students should be directly related to actual on-the-job needs and 

situations . 



A belief that effective coordination activities provide an opportunity 
ior the teacher-coordinator to help keep his occupational knowledge 
up-to-date . 



A belief that the distributive education program should be se " s ^ 1 Y® 
chances in distributive and marketing practices and procedures as they 
affected by societal, economic, technical and educational development , 

and adapt to such changes. 



a hPlief that many youth need supervised occupational experiences as 
we?? as correlated instruction in the skills, knowledge and attitudes 
of 1 their occupations in order to make them more intelligent and pro- 
ductive participants in economic life. 



A belief that distributive education should serve the needs of both the 
individual student and the business community. 



A conviction that classroom instruction can and will help a student to 
perform more effectively on the job. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS KNOW-HOW 



rnmnpfpncies n66 d© d to perform the critical tssks in the public relations 
functiorincliding schir business, and professional relations and conmunrcations 



i 



A . Knowledge 

1. Of the purpose and functions of the guidance department in a local school. 

2. Of the development of distributive education at the state and national 
levels . 

3. Of the names and purposes of significant professional associations - 
local, state and national education associations and other associations 
of interest to the D. E. teacher-coordinator. 

4. Of types of information about the distributive education program of 
interest to the public. 

5 Of methods of acquainting businessmen, lay people and fellow teachers 
with the distributive education program. 

6. Of media available for use in disseminating information about distribu- 
tion and distributive education. 

7. Of techniques of directing students in providing public information about 
distributive education. 
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B. 



Fnderstanding 

ft That since he is involved in numerous guidance activities, it is 

appropriate that he work closely with members of the guidance department 

of his school. 



9. That keeping the public as much aware of the D. E. program as possible 
creates important benefits for the program. 

10. The types of information appropriate and of interest to the readers of 
local news media and trade and professional journals. 



C. Skill 

11. Ability to reap maximum benefits from observing vocational programs of 
other schools. 

12. Ability to prepare and deliver informative and inspirational speeches. 

13. Ability to interpret to school administrators and interested persons 
the progress of the D. E. program. 

14. Ability to prepare script for radio and/or television. 

15. Ability to participate in extemporaneous discussions. 

16. Ability to write news articles for local news media and for trade and 
professional media. 

17. Ability to make sound judgments regarding ethical decisions. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS KNOW-HOW 
(continued) 



D. Attitude 

18. A belief that all vocational programs have many common goals and problems 
and therefore require cordial working relationships among personnel in 
the various vocational services. 

19. A belief that a close, cooperative working relationship of the D. E. 
teacher-coordinator with faculty members and school administrators 
results in better fulfillment of the purposes of the D. E. program. 

20. Recognizes the responsibility to the school administration, the dis- 
tributive education program and to himself in keeping certain school 
authorities informed on the progress of the program. 

21. A belief that, as a member of the faculty, the teacher-coordinator 
should participate in extra-curricular activities and other school 
duties as much as possible without infringing on his other job and 
personal responsibilities. 

22. A belief that, as a key person in charge of training for the distri- 
butive business community, he should actively participate in the local 
merchant’s association and chamber of commerce. 

23 A belief that a D. E. teacher-coordinator should, in so far as 

possible attend trade meetings, exhibits, demonstrations and conferences 
concerned with distribution. 

24. Recognizes the need for enrolling in extension and summer school classes 
for professional development. 

25. A belief that the D. E. teacher-coordinator has a responsibility to 
keep informed on technical advances and new methods in marketing and 
distribution by reading trade journals and professional publications. 

26. A belief that maintaining active membership in professional associa- 
tions has inestimatable value both to himself and to the organizations. 

27. A belief that a teacher-coordinator should set an example of personal 
work habits and character which D. E. students can emulate. 

28. A belief that a public program will grow and serve the community and 
school only if those who are in some way affected are acquainted with it. 

29. A belief that the teacher-coordinator as a professional leader in the 
community should set an example by his ethical standards. 
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OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION KNOW-HOW 
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Competencies needed to perform the tasks in the Operation and Administration 
function in the job of the D. E. teacher-coordinator, including supervision and 
administration of the high school, the club and the adult programs; 



A. Knowledge 

1. Of the purposes of a community survey. 

2. Of techniques of conducting a community survey. 

3. Of methods of conducting practical research studies. 

4. Of methods of establishing a rotation system for members of the Advisory 
Committee . 

5. Of sources of adult instructors and resource people for special adult 
classes . 

6. Of sources of physical equipment and supplies desirable for a distributive 
education classroom-laboratory. 

7. Of sources of textbooks, reference books and teaching supplies pertaining 
to marketing and distribution. 

8. Of school policies regarding co-curr icular clubs. 

9. Of state policies for support and standards of D. E. programs. 

10 Of state and federal laws pertaining to the vocational education program. 

11. Of state and federal laws pertaining to education that have implications 
for distributive education. 

12. Of state and federal organizational patterns for the administration of 
vocational education and distributive education. 

B. Understanding 

13 That community survey information is a useful tool in building an effective 
distributive education program because it provides a composite picture of 
resources, placement possibilities and educational needs on the high 
school, post high school and adult levels. 

14. That shopping or service surveys provide concrete evidence of educational 
needs of distributive employees and practical examples and case studies 
usable as teaching devices in the classroom. 

15. That the D. E. Advisory Committee should be composed of representatives 
of a cross-section of distributive businesses in the community. 

16. That the supervision of DECA activities is a responsibility of the teacher- 
coordinator . 

17. That the aims and purposes of DECA further the aims of the distributive 
education program. 

18. That the D. E. teacher-coordinator should develop a daily schedule which 
provides evidence that scheduled coordination time has been well spent. 
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OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION KNOW-HOW 
(continued) 



Skill 

19 . 

20 . 



Ability to prepare a D. E. departmental budget. 



Ability to iustify the need for physical equipment and supplies to the 
superintendent of schools and state supervisory personnel. 



21 . 



Ability to work with the school librarian in securing . a PPf°P" ate bookS ’ 
periodicals and films pertaining to marketing and distribution. 



22 . 



performed°in^order e to y accomplish a the^stated C immediate°and a long-range 
goals of the program. 



23 . 

24 . 



Ability to prepare an annual report that both summarizes and evaluates 
the year's activities. 



Ability to supervise students in planning and carrying out a program of 
activities in DECA which will accomplish stated objectiv . 



25 . 

26 . 



Ability to direct practical research activities and projects 



Ability to select and provide adequate learning experiences for student 
teachers assigned to a local school. 



27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 



Ability to develop and evaluate questionnaires for shopping and service 
surveys . 






Ability to communicate the goals of the distributive education program 
to school administrators, merchants, parents and students. 



the school. 



31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 

36 . 



Ability to interpret for the Advisory Committee the progress, success 
and problems of the D. E. program 



Ability to secure and train adult instructors and resource people for 
special adult classes. 



i“*;2 “ ssa S.XS.-S urssiBssr^ssss siJsr 



Take responsibilities for providing and maintaining appropriate train- 
ing facilities for high school and adult classes. 









37 

38 



Ability to determine the need for instruction for adults employed in 
distributive occupations. 



Ability to design and conduct practical research that could P r °^ de a 
' basis for improving techniques and efficiency in distribution and 

marketing. 
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OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION KNOW-HOW 
(continued) 



D. Attitude 



39 . 



40 . 

41 . 

42 . 



A belief that regularly scheduled meetings of the Advisory Committee 
help to maintain interest and participation by the members engaged 
working on D. E. problems. 



A belief that planning is the foundation upon which a successful and 
growing distributive education program must be built. 



A belief that education for occupational competency is a lifelong 
process . 



A belief that distributive education personnel have a responsibi y 
for cooperating with business in determining new or improve 
niques in distribution and marketing. 



43 . 



a hPlief that the distributive education teacher-coordinator should 
cooperate with local school officials in offering specially designed 
classes for disadvantaged youth. 



44 . 



A belief that cooperation among the various vocational programs results 
in mutual benefits to all involved. 
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SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 
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The professional competencies considered necessary to perform the agreed- 
upon critical tasks in the job of the high school distributive education teacher- 
coordinator were developed from selected literature and research and were refined 
by two members of the Committee of Consultants. The professional competencies 
were evaluated by four carefully selected teacher educators who participated in 
Step II of the research project. The list of competencies includes 95 classi i^d 
as "Teaching Know-How"; 28 as "Guidance Know-How"; 37 as "Coordination Know-How , 
29 as "Public Relations Know-How"; and 44 as "Operation and Administration Know- 

How . " 



Since the ultimate objective of this research study is to provide a basis for 
curriculum construction in distributive teacher education, the development of 
professional competencies needed by the high school distributive education teacher- 
coordinator was of particular concern. On a basis of the list of professional 
competencies educational objectives for both general and specialized professional 
courses can be constructed to develop the needed competencies; learning experien- 
ces can be devised to accomplish the objectives; and evaluation schemes can be ^ 
determined to measure the results. Thus, preparation programs - both pre-service 
and in-service - can be designed to develop the professional competencies needed 
by distributive education personnel. 

The need for further research is evident in at least three areas: 



1. The development and classification of educational objectives 

2. Experimentation of ways and means of accomplishing the educational 
objectives 

3. The construction of measuring instruments 

This chapter has dealt with the development and evaluation of professional 
competencies - the "professional know-how" - needed to perform agreed-upon 
critical tasks in the job of the high school distributive education teacher- 
coordinator . 

The technical teaching competencies make up the fourth and final element in 
the Competency Pattern. They provide the basis for constructing the technical 
(subject matter) portion of the distributive teacher education curriculum. 
Technical teaching competencies are presented in Chapter V of this report. 

Also in Chapter V, a cross-tabulation of competencies needed by workers in 
70 jobs in seven categories of business is given. The data concerning the 
critical tasks in each of these jobs and the competencies needed to perform the 
tasks will be found in Volumes II-IV. 
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CHAPTER V 

TECHNICAL TEACHING COMPETENCIES 



Purpose : The purpose in the fourth step of the research study was to determine 

technical teaching competencies needed by the distributive education teacher- 
coordinator in order to develop competencies needed by workers to enter and ad- 
vance in a distributive occupation. Technical teaching competencies, referred 
to as ’’technical know-how,” make up the fourth and final element in the Compe- 
tency Pattern. 



DESIGN FOR THE STUDY 

It was necessary to plan four steps within Step IV, each with a specific 
objective. These objectives were: (1) to construct a theoretical framework 

for the identification of critical tasks and construction of competencies; (2) 
to determine critical tasks of distributive workers in selected distributive 
businesses; (3) to develop competencies needed to perform these tasks; and 
(4) to determine competencies needed by the high school distributive education 
teacher-coordinator to develop the competencies needed by distributive workers. 

It was assumed that basic concepts concerning marketing and economics 
would provide the theoretical structure for the determination of technical 
competencies. A list of concepts and generalizations was drawn from the liter- 
ature and evaluated by selected members of the Committee of Consultants. 

The technical subject matter competencies needed by the distributive edu- 
cation teacher-coordinator depend on the competencies he is expected to 
develop in distributive education high school trainees. To determine what 
competencies the distributive education high school trainee should have in 
order to enter and advance in two steps of a possible career continuum,® struc- 
tured interviews were held with full-time employees at entry, career and special 
ist levels in selected distributive businesses. The purpose of the interviews 
was to determine the critical tasks of each job at each level of responsibility 
and to gain some clues as to needed competencies. 

A tentative list of technical competencies needed to perform the identified 
tasks was drawn from the literature, from personal experience of the investi- 
gators and from conversations with business people. Some clues to needed com- 
petencies were built into the interview guide. This data proved helpful in 
determining competencies needed by workers in specific jobs. 

The competencies were then evaluated by specialists in the distributive 
field. The specialists, whose names are listed on the inside of the back cover, 
included one member from each of the six distributive advisory committees (same 
committee served for the hotel/motel and restaurant categories) and one distri- 
butive teacher educator for each category of distributive business. 

A list of technical teaching competencies based upon the competencies 
needed by workers in the seven categories of distributive business included 
in this study was developed. The list of technical teaching competencies 
was then evaluated by the distributive teacher educators who assisted in 
evaluating the competencies needed by distributive workers. 

Population and Sample: 1- Concerning Theoretical Framework. Two members of 

the Committee of Consultants were selected to evaluate the list of concepts 
and generalizations regarding marketing and economics. 
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See Appendix I for Career Continuum. 
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2- Concerning Critical Tasks. The following procedures were used in 
determining the sample to be drawn for the interviews: 

(a) Selection and classification of business: Seven categories of 

distributive business which provide entry and career jobs for 
high school distributive education students were selected: 
department stores, variety stores, food stores, restaurants and 
service stations; wholesaling (including selected jobs in 
food, hardware and drug wholesaling); and hotel/motels. The 
businesses are typical of those in which the majority of high 
school distributive education cooperative students are placed. 

(b) Selection of entry, career and specialist jobs: A Distributive 

Advisory Committee, composed of nationally recognized authori- 
ties in personnel management, assisted in the selection of jobs 
in each category of distributive business. There were six ad- 
visory committees, one for each category of business included 
in the study except for restaurants. The Hotel/Motel Advisory 
Committee also served for restaurants. The following number of 
jobs were selected for study: 18 in department stores; 12 in 

variety stores; 8 in food stores; 8 in restaurants; 3 in service 
stations; 10 in wholesaling; and 17 in hotel/motels. The total 
number of jobs included in the study was 76. 

(c) Selection of firms: The selected entry, career, and specialist 

jobs were studied in firms located in Richmond, a city of 225,000; 
Roanoke, a city of 100,000; and Wytheville, a county seat and 
center of a rural trading area, with a population of 6,000. Cer- 
tain jobs in the hotel/motel category were studied in resort areas 
and certain jobs in wholesaling were studied in Norfolk, a city 

of 322,000-all cities and towns in Virginia. The Distributive 
Advisory Committees assisted in selecting the firms in which to 
conduct the interviews and in many cases made contact with the 
firm either by letter or by telephone before the assistant pro- 
ject director arranged the interviews. 

(d) To analyze entry jobs, interviews were held with a full-time 
employee who had worked in the job for approximately a year and 
with the immediate supervisor or depaitment manager of the full- 
time employee. Interviewees for all job levels studied were se- 
lected by the firm as samples of workers who could best respond 
to the questions in the interview. 

(e) To analyze career and specialist jobs, interviews were held with 
a full-time employee in each identified career or specialist job 
in each step of a two-step career continuum and with a full-time 
employee who was next in line of authority to the job being studied. 

3- Concerning Technical Competencies. One member from each of the six dis- 
tributive advisory committees was paired with one distributive teacher educator 
with a specialization in the category of distributive business under consideration. 

4- Concerning Technical Teaching Competencies. Five teacher educators who 
participated in the evaluation of technical competencies needed by distributive 
workers and two members of the Committee of Consultants evaluated the technical 
competencies needed by the high school distributive education teacher-coordinator. 
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Data and Instrumentation: 1- To construct theoretical framework. A questionnaire 

including a list of basic conepts and generalizations concerning marketing and 
economics was used. The respondents were asked to evaluate the list in terms of 
appropriateness, clarity, and relative importance to distributive workers. 

2- To determine critical tasks. An interview guide was developed for each 
category of business. (A sample Interview Guide is included in Appendix B.) In 
each category, a list of specific job duties was developed for each of the jobs 
selected for study. With this exception, all other questions were the same for 
all jobs in the category. These questions were regarding display, advertising, 
stock-keeping product and service knowledge, customer contacts other than sell- 
ing, store personnel contacts, out-of-store contacts, supervisory contacts, and 
use of equipment and materials. The interview guides were developed after a 
thorough study of appropriate literature. Members of the Distributive Advisory 
Committees permitted the investigators to review job descriptions made for the 
firms they represented as additional references. Dr. William C. Eckerman, an 
authority in social science research, served as a special consultant in the con- 
struction of the form for the interview guide. The interview guide for depart- 
ment stores was tested by conducting seven interviews in three stores in Green- 
ville, South Carolina. Structured interviews, requiring from one hour to one and 
a half hours were conducted by interviewers qualified by education and ex- 
perience in the distributive field. In so far as possible, interviews were held 
in a private office. 

3- To evaluate technical competencies. A list of competencies, clustered 

around nine areas, was prepared. These areas are: advertising, communications, 

display, human relations, mathematics, merchandising, operations and management, 
product and/or service knowledge and selling. Under each area, statements of 
competency were listed under (1) knowledge and understanding; (2) skill ; and 

(3) attitude. Below each statement the numbers of the jobs which seemed to re- 
quire that competency were listed. The list was mailed to the paired distribu- 
tive specialists who were requested to evaluate each statement in terms of 
appropriateness and clarity. They were also requested to note whether or not 
they agreed with the selection of jobs needing each competency by crossing out 
the ones listed with which they disagreed and by adding other jobs they deemed 
appropriate. In most cases, the paired specialists then met with the principal 
investigator and the assistant project director to discuss their reactions and 
to make further suggestions. 

4- To evaluate technical teaching competencies. A composite list of 
technical competencies needed by workers in entry, career and specialist jobs 
in the seven categories of distributive business included in the study was pre- 
pared. Since the same competency was required by a number of different jobs in 
several categories, a competency was listed only once even though when stated 
for a specific category it would be stated in terminology peculiar to that 
category. The language of the general merchandise field (department and variety 
stores) was used when a choice of terminology had to be made . Statements of 
983 technical teaching competencies were listed. Below each statement the 
following code was used to indicate the level of job requiring the competency: 

X - entry level job; A - all job levels; Y - second level job; 0 - third level- 
job. The respondents were requested to evaluate the relative importance of the 
competency for the distributive education teacher-coordinator by placing an * x 
in one of the following columns: "Essential"; Highly Desirable"; "Desirable but 

not Essential." The following explanations were given regarding the meaning of 
terms used in the evaluation: 

Essential (Must Know): Competencies that would be expected of every high 

school teacher-coordinator of distributive education. 
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Highly Desirable (Should Know) : Competencies that would be expected of 

every distributive education teacher— coordinator to the degree that he would 
have the competency in one or more lines of merchandise or area of employment 
but would not necessarily be competent in all possible fields. 

Desirable, but not Essential (Nice to Know ): Competencies that are deemed 

desirable, but are not considered essential either generally or in a specific 
line of merchandise. 

The questionnaire, an excerpt of which is in Appendix B, was mailed to 
the respondents. 

ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF THE FINDINGS 



In this chapter, the analysis and interpretation of the findings will be 
confined to the concepts and generalizations concerning marketing and economics, 
the technical teaching competencies and the common core of competencies needed 
by workers in the seven categories of business included in the study. The 
supporting data, including critical tasks for each job studied, competencies 
needed to perform these tasks and a common core of competencies for each cate- 
gory are reported in the following volumes: 

Volume II : Department Stores 

Variety Stores 

Volume III: Food Stores 

Service Stations 
Wholesaling 

Volume IV : Hotels/Motels 

Restaurants 

It was assumed that a knowledge and understanding of basic concepts and 
generalizations concerning marketing and economics are essential for all dis- 
tributive workers and therefore for all distributive education teacher-coordi- 
nators. Professor Warren Meyer and Professor Harland Samson, two members of 
the Committee of Consultants, evaluated the list of concepts and generalizations 
selected from the literature as major marketing and economic concepts. All of 
the statements included in the following list were considered ’’essential" by 
the consultants. Most of the statements are quoted verbatim and therefore should 
be credited to the source. The sources used in the development of concepts and 
generalizations concerning marketing and economics are listed on page 93. 

The analysis and interpretation of the technical teaching competencies continues 
on page 94 and is followed by the identified competencies in Tables 21-29. 
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CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS CONCERNING MARKETING AND ECONOMICS 



Definitions : 

1. Advertising - Any paid form of non-personal presentation and promotion of 
ideas, goods or services by an identified sponsor. (1) 

2. Chain Store - A group of retail stores of essentially the same type, cen- 
trally owned and with some degree of centralized control of operation. (1) 

3. Consumers' Goods - Goods destined for use by the ultimate household consumer 
and in such form that they can be used by him without further commercial 
processing. (1) 

4. Convenience Goods - Those consumers' goods which the customer usually pur- 
chases frequently, immediately and with the minimum of effort. (1) 

5. Department Store - A retail store which handles a wide variety of lines of 
goods, such as women's ready-to-wear and accessories, men’s and boys’ wear, 
piece goods, small wares and house furnishings, and which is organized into 
separate departments for purposes of promotion, service and control. (1) 

6. Distribution - The term Distribution is synonymous with the term, Market- 
ing. (1) See Marketing. 

7. Industrial Goods - Goods which are destined for use in producing other 
goods or rendering services as contrasted with goods destined to be sold 
to the ultimate consumer. (1) 

8. Market - (1) An aggregate composed of a prospective buyer (or buyers), and 
a seller (or sellers), that brings to focus the conditions and forces which 
determine prices. (2) The aggregate demand of the potential buyers of a 
commodity or service. (3) The place or area in which buyers and sellers 
function. (4) (as a verb) To perform business activities which direct 
the flow of goods and services from producer to consumer or user. (1) 

9. Marketing - The performance of business activities that direct the flow of 
goods and services from producer to consumer or user. (1) 

10. Merchandising - The planning involved in marketing the right merchandise 
or service at the right place, at the right time, in the right quantities 
and at the right price. (1) 

11. Merchandising Control - The collection and analysis of statistical data 

of sales, stocks and pricing practices as a guide to the profitable purchase 
and sale of merchandise. (1) 

12. National Brand - A manufacturer's or producer's brand usually enjoying wide 
territorial distribution. (1) 

13. Net Profit-Net Gain-Net Income - Final income available for proprietary 
accounts (either before or after deduction of Federal and State Income 
Taxes as specifically indicated). It includes operating profit together 
with net other income. (1) 

14. Operating Profit (For purposes of marketing) - Gross margin (gross profit) 
less operating expenses. (1) 

15. Private Brands - Brands sponsored by merchants or agents as distinguished 
from those sponsored by manufacturers or producers. (1) 

16. Retailer - A merchant or business establishment that sells mainly to the 
ultimate consumer. (1) 
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CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS CONCERNING MARKETING AND ECONOMICS 



Definitions : 

17. Retailing - The activities incident to selling to the ultimate consumer. (1) 

18. Services - Activities or anticipated satisfactions which are offered for 
sale either as such or in connection with the sale of goods. (1) 

19. Shopping Goods - Those consumers’ goods which the customer in the process 
of selection and purchase characteristically compares on such bases as 
suitability, quality, price, and style. (1) 

20. Specialty Goods - Those consumers’ goods on which a significant group of 
buyers characteristically insists and for which they are willing to make 
a special purchasing effort. (1) 

21. Specialty Store - A retail store that makes its appeal on the basis of a 
restricted class of shopping goods. (1) 

22. Ultimate Consumer - One who buys and/or uses goods or services to satisfy 

personal or household wants rather than for resale or use in business, 

institutional, or industrial operations. (1) 

23. Variety Store - A retail store that handles a wide assortment of goods 
usually of a low or limited price. (1) 

24 Wholesaler - A merchant middleman who sells to retailers and other mer- 
chants and/or to industrial, institutional and commercial users but who 
does not sell in significant amounts to ultimate consumers. (1) 

25. Economic System - The nature of economic life as a whole, proposed or actual, 

with particular reference to the ownership and use of property and the extent 

of government regulation and controls. (3) 

26. Competition — The condition that exists in a market when there are an in- 
determinate number of traders all dealing in the same product and when no 
one dealer can demand or offer a quantity sufficiently large materially 
to affect the market place. (3) 

27. Free Enterprise System - An economic system characterized by private owner- 
ship and initiative. Basic to a free enterprise, or capitalist, system 

is the concept of private property, the right of ownership and the base of 
wealth to earn income. (2) 

28. Monopoly - A market structure with only one seller of a commodity. In 

pure monopoly, the single seller exercises absolute control over the market 
price at which he sells, since there is no competitive supply of goods on 
the market . (2) 

29. Oligopoly - The condition that exists when there are so few sellers that the 
supply offered by any of them materially affects the market price. (3) 

30. Capitalism - An economic system based primarily on private or corporation 
ownership of capital goods where investments are determined by private 
decision rather than government control, and where prices, production 
and distribution are determined mainly in the market. Term is synonomous 
with free enterprise system. (2) 

31. Socialism - Involves the state ownership of natural resources and the means 
of production in basic industries. (11) 
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Definitions : 



32 



Communism - In pure form, involves the state ownership of both producers 
and consumers goods. (11) 



33 



Corporation - A voluntary organization of persons, either ac J u ^ 
uals or legal entities, legally bound together to form a business enter- 
prise . (2) 



34 



Partnership - A type of business organization in which two or more persons 
agree on their contribution (capital and effort) and on the distribution 
of profits, if any. (2) 



35. 



Cooperative - A voluntary organization engaged in an economic activity 
which is established, owned and operated by those persons who togeth r 
will share the total benefit. (2) 



36. 



Individual Proprietorship - A form of business organization in which one 
individual owns and manages, assumes all the risks of, and derives all th 
profits from an enterprise. (3) 



Goals : 



1 . 



The goal of our economic system is a freely competitive pricing process 
that will permit the distribution of the greatest amount of goods and 
services produced and sold at lowest cost and lowest price. ( ) 



2 . 



The maior goals of the Western economic system are (1) individual freedom, 
(2) economic stability, (3) economic security, (4) economic growth, and 
(5) economic justice. (4) 



3. 



The following economic freedoms are assured to us by our capitalistic system: 
(!) freedom of enterprise, (2) freedom of vocational choice, (3) freedom 
of competition, and (4) freedom to own property. (5) 



4. 



The true goal of the American way of life is the creating of a self-disci- 
plined, well-educated and spiritually oriented people. (10; 



5. 



The American capitalistic system is the best possible socioeconomic system 
and tSe only one that can make the mass production distribution system work 
for the benefit of all. (10) 



6 . 



Our country maintains the highest standard of living the world has ever 
known. (6) 



7 A mass distribution system requires people to run it who have grown up ““J" 
a regime that teaches personal responsibility and self-discipline, qualities 
that can be acquired only in an atmosphere of freedom. (10; 



8 . 

9. 



A country’s economic system must be adapted to national goals. 
Business has a civic, social and moral responsibility to society. 

Economi c Resources : 

1 . 



The economic resources of a country are land , labor, capital and entrep r e - 
neurship. (6) 



An entrepreneur is the man (or group of men) who organizes the use of the 
land, labor and capital for production purposes. (6) 
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CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS CONCERNING MARKETING AND ECONOMICS 



Economic Resources ; 

3. Research and development has been a ™^ivatin| for c e in the Vnitedjtates 
and has been beneficial not only to the industries au y 
to our entire economy . (6) 



Economic Problems ; 

1 • economi^problems^dif ferent^conomi^systems^olve ^fir > problem^ di«er- 

ently. (11) 

2. No economic system exists which is completely free or completely controlled. 

3. Basic economic problems: insatiable wants of individuals; limited supply of 

resources to fill wants and needs. (4) 

The Market as the Focus of the American Economy; 

1. Market conditions determine what and how much will be produced and what 
will be consumed. (4) 

2. Markets are made up of people: buyers, sellers and facilitating agents. (4) 

3 ‘ sales^o^the'wholesalers^and mf^'t^meaSI fewefsaLs’Tor ?be”prodScer 
4 • bSng! i “l) f ^nanc?ng! re (4) inspor t ingtis) ’(efrisk^elring^nd 

(7) standardizing and grading. (4) 
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Influence on Prices ; 

1. Prices usually vary directly with demand; prices vary inversely with supply. 



>• a -sar 



a Sunni v is influenced by such factors as (1) cost of production, (2) govern- 

meSt price ceUings; (3) competition; (4) labor disturbances; and (5) uncon- 
trollable factors, such as floods, famine, war. 



a Tutors such as volume of goods produced, volume of sales, development of 
’ new production and distribution procedures tend to reduce prices. (5) 



•Jhe Role of the Individual; 



1 The free choice of occupation and opportunity for advancement are inherent 
in the American free enterprise system. (5) 



2 The individual, whether he works alone or whether he works on a team, is 
the most important asset in our American economy. (14) 



3. A knowledge of economic realities is a requisite for a capable worker, sales- 
man, manager, consumer and voter. (15) 
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CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS CONCERNING MARKETING AND ECONOMICS 



The Role of the Individual : 

4. Economic decisions will be conditioned by the social philosophy and economic 
convictions of the individual. (15) 

5. The survival of human freedom rests upon the ability of the American people 
to understand, value and protect the basic principles of freedom and personal 
initiative upon which our society is founded. (15) 

6. Salable skills are crucially needed in a dynamic economy. (4) 



Role of Government : 

1. Government regulations in the field of marketing have two major objectives: 
(1) to maintain competition and (2) to regulate economic activities affecting 
the public welfare. (4) 

2. A series of antitrust laws have been enacted by Congress to outlaw monopoly. 

( 8 ) 



Role of Financial Institutions : 

1. The Federal Reserve System regulates the supply of money in our economy in 
order to decrease money supply when inflation threatens and to increase money 
supply when recession threatens. (4) 

2. Financial institutions facilitate expansion of productive capacity of firms 
and purchasing power by consumers. (4) 



Role of Consumer : 

1. Unless the ultimate consumer has the desire and money to consume commodities, 
they will not be consumed either industrially or privately. (5) 

2. "The customer is king" in that his needs, wants and preferences dictate what 
goods and services business will produce and what services his government 
will supply. (14) 

3. Well educated consumers are of vital importance to economic growth. (14) 

4. It is the demands of individual consumers, coupled with the desire of business 
men to maximize profits and the desire of individuals to maximize their in- 
comes which together determine what shall be produced and how resources are 
used to produce it. (11) 

5. In a basically private enterprise economy, consumers' money demands largely 
determine what is produced. (11) 

6 . Private business and government agencies have exerted influence regarding 
the protection of the consumer. (5) 

The Role of Profits : 

1. Profits contribute to the advancement and growth of a business and to society. 

2. The desire of a firm to make profits usually leads to efficient use of re- 
sources in production. 
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CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS CONCERNING MARKETING AND ECONOMICS 



The Role of Profits : 

3. The profit incentive is the driving force of our American capitalistic 
economy. 

4. The profit motive, operating under competitive pressures, largely determines 
how goods are produced. (11) 



Role of Competition : 

1. Competition encourages business to promote the search for new and efficient 
ways of doing things. 

2. Competition is good in that: (1) it improves quality and reduces consumer 
prices, (2) prevents the producer from taking unfair advantage of the worker, 
(3) results in progress from improved techniques of production and distribu- 
tion, (4) raises living standards. (4) 

3. Competition is the primary regulator of economic activities. (9) 



International Trade : 

1. Our trade in goods and services with other countries includes: merchandise 

transactions, military transactions, and transactions in such services as 
(1) travel, (2) transportation, (3) miscellaneous services and (4) income 
on investments. (16) 

2. The purposes of tariffs include: Protecting new industries, providing 

economic self-sufficiency in time of war, protecting jobs and wages of 
domestic workers, providing a source of government revenue, promoting trade 
with particular countries through reciprocal trade agreements which reduce 
or eliminate tariffs. (4) 

3. Our foreign transactions include: trade in goods and services, private 

capital investments, remittances and pensions, and U. S. government grants 
and capital transactions. (16) 



Labor - Management Relationships 

1. Labor productivity is the foundation ior high American wages and geneially 
for tne high American, standard of living. (11) 

2. Labor productivity includes not only the efforts of labor, but equally the 
efforts of management and the contributions of natural resources and man- 
made capital. (11) 

3. Job security for the worker depends upon profitable operation. (15) 

4. Technological improvements may require some workers to learn new skills 
and to move to other industrial centers. (19) 

5. The Gross National Produce (GNP) is the primary yardstick of our economy 
since it measures the total production of both public and private output in 
the United States. (14) 

6. Good labor-management relationships are vital to a dynamic economy. 
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CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS CONCERNING MARKETING AND ECONOMICS 



Hoving’s Thirteen Principles of Distribution: 

TTTTJ 

1. That the man who makes the product must be one of its major consumers. 



2. That unless a worker is paid a wage that rises steadily, there can be no 
steady rise in the distribution pattern. 

3 . That the one-price principle is an important key element in moving goods 
through the pipeline of distribution into the consumer’s hands. 

4. That one of the great strengths of the American economy lies in the 
principle of compulsory competition. 

5. That a free but competitive press undergirds the American economic system. 

6. That advertising is one of the strongest forces creating prosperity in the 
United States. 

7. That fashion is one of the most powerful economic elements in the distri- 
bution cycle. 



8. That mass distribution is dependent on the wide use of the bank check. 

9. That consumer credit is essential to the mass distribution of goods. 

10. That provision for consumer services is essential to the siale of such items 
as automobiles, washing machines, lawn mowers and television sets. 



11. That mass distribution is dependent upon mass transportation that 
efficient . 



is rapid and 



12. That salesmanship is one of the most important elements in mass distribution. 

13. That all types of work in distribution are on as high a level as any of the 
other occupations. 
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The evaluation of technical teaching competencies (subject matter know-how) 
needed by the high school distributive education teacher— coordinator to develop 
competencies needed by distributive workers in seven categories of distributive 
business shows that most of the competencies needed by distributive workers are 
considered either essential or highly desirable for the D. E. teacher-coordinator. 
The following analysis shows that the area of the competency influenced the con- 
sultants’ evaluations as to relative importance. 

In the advertising area 11 knowledges and understandings were considered 
"essential,” 18 were considered "highly desirable" and 8 were considered 
"desirable, but not essential"; 4 skills were considered "essential," 15 were 
considered "highly desirable" and 3 were considered "desirable, but not essen- 
tial M ; 22 attitudes were considered "essential" and 11 were considered highly 
desirable." Competencies related to principles of advertising and to the use 
of advertising in selling were rated more important for the teacher-coordinator 
than the technical skills required of an advertising specialist. 

In the communications area 11 knowledges and understandings were considered 
"essential" and 10 were considered "highly desirable"; 11 skills were considered 
"essential," 15 were considered "highly desirable" and 4 were considered desirable, 
but not essential"; 18 attitudes were considered "essential," 9 were considered 
"highly desirable" and 1 was considered "desirable, but not essential," All but 
5 of the competencies regarding communications related to the jobs of distributive 
workers were considered "essential" or "highly desirable." 

In the display area 25 knowledges and understandings were considered "essen- 
tial," 2 were considered "highly desirable" and 6 were considered "desirable, 
but not essential"; 2 skills were considered "essential," 21 were considered 
"highly desirable" and 9 were considered "desirable, but not essential"; 17 
attitudes were considered "essential" and 7 were considered "highly desirable . 

The consultants gave greater importance to competencies involving the appli- 
cation of principles of display than to competencies involving specialized 
technical skills. 

In the human relations area 19 knowledges and understandings were considered 
"essential" and X was considered "highly desirable"; 17 skills were considered 
"essential" and 10 were considered "highly desirable"; 23 attitudes were considered 
"essential" and 16 were considered "highly desirable." All of the competencies 
related to human relations were considered either "essential" or ' highly desir- 
able, " 



In the mathematics area 3 knowledges and understandings were considered 
"essential" and 7 were considered "highly desirable"; 12 skills wore considered 
"essential," 20 wore considered "highly desirable" and 1 was considered "desir- 
able. but not essential"; 0 altitudes were considered "essential." These mathe- 
matical compo tencies are those directly related to the tasks performed by the 
distributive workers included in this study. 

In the merchandising urea 11 knowledges and understandings were considered 
"essential," 22 were considered "highly desirable," and 4 were considered "desir- 
able, but not essential; 8 skills were considered "essential," 26 were considered 
"highly desirable," and 7 were considered "desirable but not essential ; 18 attitudes 
wore considered "essential" and 7 wore considered "highly desirable." The consul- 
tants rated the majority of the knowledges and skills as "highly desirable r a 1 hoi 
than "essential," since many of I hose competencies are required by workers at the 
mid-managemen t, level . 

In the product and/or service area 19 knowledges and understandings were con- 
sidered "essen I ial 7 tT 25 were considered "highly desirable" and 2 were considered 
"desirable’ lml not essential"; 9 -.kills were considered "essential," 20 were 
considered "highly desirable," and 0 were considered "desirable, but not essen- 
tial"* 18 attitudes were consldoi < ,i "essential" and 1 was considered highly 
desirable." The; consultants considered all except 6 of t hose competencies as 
"essential" or "highly desirable," These six were staled in l he specitic. Lei mi — 
Jiology ol I ho restaurant or hotel 'inot el category, 
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In the operations and management area 24 knowledges and understandings were 
considered "essential," 50 were “considered ’’highly desirable ” and 11 were con- 
sidered ’’desirable, but not essential”; 6 skills were considered ’’essential,” 

32 were considered ’’highly desirable ” and 18 were considered ’’desirable , but 
not essential”; 58 attitudes were considered ’’essential” and 12 were considered 
’’highly desirable.” In this area, the majority of knowledges and understandings 
were rated”highly desirable,” whereas the large majority of attitudes were rated 
’’essential . ” 

In the selling area 33 knowledges and understandings were considered ’’essen- 
tial,” 23 were considered ’’highly desirable ” and 1 was considered ’’desirable, 
but not essential”; 35 skills were considered ’’essential,” 19 were considered 
’’highly desirable ” and 2 were considered ’’desirable , but not essential”; 57 
attitudes were considered ’’essential” and 9 were considered ’’highly desirable.” 
The importance of competencies in the selling area was emphasized by the fact 
that all but 3 of the knowledges and skills were considered ’’essential” or 
’•highly desirable.” 

Tables 21 - 29 show the relative importance of technical competencies for 
the high school distributive education teacher-coordinator as evaluated by 
selected distributive teacher educators. It is necessary to read knowledge 
of” or ’’understanding that” before each of the statements classified under 
knowledge or understanding. 
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